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ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONS IN COLLEGES’ 


By FRANK L. McVEY 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Beumnp this hard and pedantic title is a 
great sea Of romance on which have sailed 
the barks of learned men in the quest of 
knowledge for youth. The story of colleges 
and their government goes back many cen- 
turies and parallels the history of govern- 
ment, business and religion. This story in 
its details would cover many pages, much 

ntroversy, a large number of failures and 
numerous suecessful enterprises, and it 
would at the same time show the effort to 
throw off the trammels of tradition and the 
struggle to push aside the heavy hand of 
privilege. 

Under its hard and pedantic title this 
paper tries to cover three phases of one 


problem in administration adjustments. 


(he first has to do with the place of a board 
trustees in the American college; the 


second, in contrast with it, concerns the 


inctions of a college faculty; and the 


third, the relationship of administrative 


ficers to boards and faculties. The con- 


tention which is upheld in these pages is 
very brief. It is likely, in fact, to pass un- 
notieed. To formulate it is to accept it, 
though in practice this theory is by no 
means the prevailing one in the govern- 
ment of American colleges. 


' Address delivered at the inauguration of H. L. 


Donovan, as president of the Eastern Kentucky 
Teachers College, on October 26, 1928. 


The theme can be stated in the following 
form: Boards of trustees and faculties are 
cooperating factors in American education 
and administrative officers are their execu- 
tive agents. The boards of trustees are in 
fact the directors of business affairs, the 
guardians of money, the planners of build- 
ing enterprises and the protectors of the 
legal rights of the institution, its staff, 
alumni and student body. The faculty has 
its function in the formulation of courses 
of study, the making of by-laws and the 
establishment of the legislation for the gov- 
ernment of students. The administrative 
officer by virtue of his office and his rela- 
tions to the board and the faculty is an 
executive agent for both. In this triple 
relationship none assumes arbitrary powers 
but all work together, each in his respective 
field. That such understanding of func- 
tions works toward progress has been seen 
again and again in America in contrast to 
the failure of institutions to hold and de- 
velop the spirit of learning under an arbi- 
trary and despotic college government. 

The theory being stated, there may be 
some value in attempting to outline the 
history of university and college develop- 
ment. No adequate presentation can be 
made in a few pages, but the drift of insti- 
tutional government can be brought out 
clearly. 
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The university in Europe had two be- 
ginnings; one a student origin, the other 
founded by the masters. In neither was 
there a board of trustees. Students gath- 
ered in some city and there set up their 
own institution with the courses, texts and 
rules worked out by them. The lecturers 
were employed by the students and sub- 
jected to student regulations in the matter 
of hours, tardiness and the manner of in- 
struction. Great numbers of students 
found their way to the university towns to 
an extent that parallels the attendance at 
the largest institutions in America to-day. 
The University of Bologna was a univer- 
sity of scholars; the University of Paris an 
institution founded by masters. The stu- 
dent guilds later selected their own rector 
and made the governing regulations. In 
the passage of time student autonomy and 
student control broke down and bodies of 
governors were appointed by the state. 
The church was interested in this educa- 
tional movement and with its power the 
university came under ecclesiastical control 
here and there. Thus the colleges ceased 
to be a voluntary organization of scholars 
and drifted into a representative and a 
new teaching type of government. 

Harvard College was founded in 1637 
with the title of fellows and tutors for the 
governing board. It was a resident gov- 
ernment but in the controversy over eccle- 
siastical matters the resident government 
was taken from the teaching group and 
placed in the hands of an absentee govern- 
ment. Since 1800 no teacher has been 
elected a member of the board of fellows. 
In 1693 William and Mary College, a body 
corporate, had a government designated as 
president and masters. Yale in 1701 was 
under an ecclesiastical board when ten 
clergymen were given the authority to 
establish a college. It was a new provision 
of the Princeton charter in 1746 that au- 
thorized a company of non-scholars with 
full power to organize a college. The be- 
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ginning of Harvard College was in line 
with European experience. The group of 
teachers were their own governors, Be. 
cause of difficulties of ecclesiastica] import 
the lay board, often meeting away from the 
college town, came into existence, The 
absentee government required a represen. 
tative in the person of a president who 
should have more authority than the pre. 
siding officer of a body of scholars. As the 
absentee lay boards could not know the 
problems in a personal way the members 
kept in touch through the key man, the 
president. It was natural as this system 
spread through the educational institu. 
tions, both old and new, that there should 
be a marked difference of function for the 
lay board and the faculty. The American 
type of college president associated with 
the lay board was soon engaged in admin- 
istrative duties and enmeshed in details. 
The faculty was subordinated to teaching 
duties, and the board of trustees, as this 
system of government got into swing, came 
into possession of all authority and so de- 
termined by virtue of that power the edu- 
cational, financial and administrative pol- 
icy of the institution. 

In the course of two centuries of educa- 
tional history in America the management 
of higher education moved a long way 


from the European system. Certain ad- 


vantages arose from the government of 
educational institutions employed in Amer 
ica. There was a unity of purpose in the 
conduct of the institution that rested upon 
the centralization of policy and administra- 
tion. In a large measure this accounts for 
the rapid growth of colleges in numbers, 
support and material equipment. The in- 
terest of lay members of boards was en- 
listed and larger financial support ensued 
as a consequence. But there is a disadvan 
tage in the subordination of educational 
policy to financial and administrative 1”- 
terests which weighs heavily at times upon 
the ambitions and hopes of faculties. In 
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or American system the place and author. 
4 of the teaching group are reduced to a 
auch lower place in influence and standing 
‘han that occupied by the staffs of Euro- 





nea universities. 

As in everything else, the college faculty 
ys passed through many changes in its 
deve lopme nt. In the early history of edu- 
ational institutions in this country it was 
bth a debating society and an administra- 
body. Its members discussed educa- 
‘onal problems, adjusted student courses 
ond determined the nature and extent of 
jisiplinary matters when students came 
‘ore the group for disobeying the rules 
the institution. As time went on, stu- 
increased in size and the 
jeulty found it difficult to act as an 
jiministrative body and at the same time 
with the individual cases that arose 
rm time to time in the student body. It 
erefore moved more and more in the 
irection of a legislative group, establish- 
ng principles and creating rules and regu- 
ns for the conduct of courses of study 
nd the administration of student matters. 
With this development the administrative 
ficer came to be a representative of the 
wulty group and its executive agent in 

arrying out legislative enactments. 
Where a faculty has an indefinite and 
place in institutional organization 
ere results a wobbly type of legislative 
ganization, and when the acts of the 
faculty can be vetoed by the president or 
the board of trustees, this body falls to a 
w estate with no power and very little 
interest in the general problems of the 
ustitution. Thus the written constitution 
‘ an educational institution should set 
rth clearly the rights, power and author- 
ty ot the different governing groups in the 
‘ganization. The faculty should be some- 
‘ung more than a traditional body engaged 
i routine educational matters. It should 
in facet be the group that determines edu- 
When this is done the 
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faculty has a self-respect and a larger in- 
terest in the affairs of the institution, in 
that the creation of courses of study not 
only involves money, but the staff, its per- 
sonnel and the general purpose of the 
institution. Consequently the faculty 
possessing such an important réle in insti- 
tutional organization should have a definite 
place with prescribed duties, and its posi- 
tion, integrity and rights should be fully 
recognized in a constitutional provision. 
In the larger institutions the faculty re- 
mains a college organization and the legis- 
lative affairs of the institution are consid- 
ered in a senate which is composed of 
representative membership. This senate 
has some control over the colleges in their 
courses of study and general policy. It 
also passes the regulations applicable to the 
institution as a whole and its purpose is to 
develop unity of action and to define the 
objectives of the institution. As an organ- 
ization the senate is wholly legislative. It 
is not an administrative body and in con- 
sequence the administrative officer comes 
into the possession of great authority and 
executive power. 

One of the important problems which 
confronts every institution is the establish- 
ment and organization of a budget system. 
A budget is an orderly presentation of the 
financia] affairs of an institution and has 
for its purpose the planning of income and 
expenditures. In its creation the heads of 
departments, deans, president and the 
board of trustees have a part. The senate, 
as such, does not possess authority or 
power of budget making. This, however, 
is an anomaly and the senate as the repre- 
sentative body of the teaching group ought 
to have something to say through a com- 
mittee or by group action in the important 
matter of budget making. There are many 
difficulties in carrying out such a demo- 
cratic move. Disagreements are sure to 
arise on the allotments that are made to 
different departments and to the various 
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objectives of the institution. A resultant 
disruption of good feeling is likely to en- 
sue and in the present status of organiza- 
tion of institutions it is a question whether 
the institution should not preserve its 
essential unity rather than adhere to a 
principle that might for the time being 
work havoc in its progress. 

At present, and for that matter for some 
years past, the organization of colleges and 
universities has followed very closely the 
corporation development in industry. That 
is, a board of directors selected for various 
reasons and representing different groups 
determines the policy and works out the 
general line of development that the insti- 
tution has before it. In such a system, 
with absentee members of the board consti- 
tuting the controlling government, the 
executive officer is entrusted with large 
authority and his colleagues are bound to 
take the necessary steps to carry out the 
policies, whatever they may be, of the 
board. The staff of the institution is em- 
ployed upon the recommendation of the 
administrative officer and its functions and 
its work are likewise determined by the 
executive. Where this system is used in its 
simplest form and applied to educational 
problems the institution which follows it 
becomes a one-man institution and the 
faculty has only an incidental part in its 
conduct. Without doubt the American 
system of college administration has led to 
concrete results, but very much of it has 
been accomplished at the expense of the 
spirit of democracy. If the educational 
purpose should be emphasized over the 
financial and building program, the faculty 
instead of being subordinated would be 
looked upon as a body of experts engaged 
in the development of educational processes 
and attempting to provide courses of 
study that would meet the changing re- 
quirements of modern life. The faculty 
would in fact become the agency in the 
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institution through which the educational 
policy is determined and administered. 
When the view is taken that the admin. 
istrative officer is a representative of , 
board of trustees whose members are living 
in various parts of the country then that 
officer is likely to place his emphasis on the 
business side of the institution and neglect 
its educational purposes. But if the view 
is accepted that the executive officer is to 
carry out the purposes of the two groups, 
board and faculty, then a different place js 
given to the educational functions of the 
institution. The president in the second 
instance administers finance and business 
as well as educational policy. If he re- 
gards the board of trustees and the faculty 
as the formulators of policy then he ceases 
to be an arbitrary officer, acting as a kind 
of educational despot, but becomes instead 
advisory and administrative in his relation- 
ship to these groups. In fact, his position 
parallels more and more that of the cabinet 
officer under a parliamentary government 
who is subject to the rule of opinion. 
Unquestionably the functions of boards 
of trustees are being materially modified in 
these days and there are many instances 
where the view set forth in this discussion 
has been accepted and the educational 
policy of the institution determined by the 
teaching staff. In fact there is now a 
movement away from the earlier attitude 
and some return to the European view- 
point. In the process of building and fund 
collection there is great need for the lay 
board. But in the modification of educa- 
tion processes the faculty importance 
steadily increases and the distinction be- 
tween the business and financial policies of 
the institution and those of education 
steadily emphasizes the difference of func- 
tions in the two groups. Under the Euro- 
pean system both functions are carried on 
by one group, the faculty, but we have not 
yet reached in this country a condition 
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ghich makes that possible. It is quite 
«sential that the two groups whose rela- 
sionship and attitude materially affect the 
the institution should be brought 
«gether. The secrecy of board meetings 
. passing and copies of the minutes are 
ye distributed to the members of the 
i ulty in many institutions. Other groups 
se being represented on the board of 
srustees, such as the alumni. The time will 
ome when members of the faculty and 
nssibly representatives of the student 
ody will be found on the membership of 
be institutional board. Meantime there 
night very well be joint committees and 

t assemblies of board and faculty for 
e purpose of bringing together the two 
s. Certainly a board of trustees can 

administer the affairs of an institution 
without knowing rather clearly its educa- 
tinal ambitions. And, on the other hand, 
faculty can not understand the difficul- 
ties attendant upon financial matters unless 
their attention is ealled to them in a vital 
may. Undoubtedly, in this country we are 
ntering upon a new stage in education. 
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PROFESSOR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 











Wnen this paper is finished it will probably 
look like a patchwork quilt, for I am going to 
include a little history, a few statistics, a short 
liscussion of fundamental educational princi- 
ples, try to correct some of the false ideas con- 
ering cooperative courses in general and tell 
tow the cooperative courses in electrical engi- 
neering at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology are conducted. If it does look like a 
pitchwork quilt, at least the patches will be 
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The cooperative plan of education in engi- 
neering was introduced into America in 1906 by 
Dean Schneider at the University of Cincinnati. 
At first it was limited to the engineering school, 
ut the idea has steadily spread until now prac- 
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COOPERATIVE COURSES IN COLLEGES 


By W. H. TIMBIE 


AND INDUSTRIAL 
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That stage is placing the larger and more 
important emphasis upon educational prin- 
ciples. With this shift in view, the presi- 
dent becomes an advisory officer with 
executive functions. He is particularly 
charged with the development of mutual 
esteem and respect between the board of 
trustees and the faculty group. The Euro- 
pean university lacked the advice of men 
of affairs; the American college has too 
often failed to have the recommendations 
of the educational groups associated with 
it. Neither is a happy situation. The 
combination of the two with the recogni- 
tion of the rights and abilities of both is 
more productive of results that are sound 
and far reaching. When this is done, in 
times of stress and difficulty as well as in 
the days when all goes nicely, the American 
college can progress in the true spirit of 
learning. The college must recognize the 
unity of purpose, the demand of the demo- 
cratic spirit and the cooperative character 
of education in its government as it has in 
its teaching. 









PRACTICE, MASSACHUSETTS 


tically the whole University of Cincinnati, with 
upward of four thousand pupils, is on the co- 
operative schedule. Nineteen other colleges scat- 
tered throughout the country are operating co- 
operative courses in engineering, and two of the 
largest engineering schools in the country are 
planning to put in cooperative courses next 
June. At least two colleges are offering even 
students of liberal arts the advantages of this 
plan. A recent report in the Journal of Engi- 


neering Education shows that cooperative sched- 
ules are offered in fourteen different curricula, 
including the regular branches of engineering, 
architecture, commerce, administration, arts, tex- 
tiles, mining, ete.; in fact, the statement can be 
truly made that at the present time a student 
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in the United States may have the advantage of 
the cooperative plan in practically any college 
course which he may wish to take, providing, of 
course, he picks out the right educational insti- 
tution. At present, between five and six thou- 
sand engineering students alone are receiving 
their training by the cooperative method. 

In spite of this rapid spread of the cooper- 
ative idea among the various colleges in the 
country, there is a deep-rooted misconception 
concerning the underlying educational princi- 
ples and concerning the various details of oper- 
ation. In the first place, it should be definitely 
stated that the cooperative plan is not a make- 
shift introduced into the schools in the place of 
some more desirable plan which the school finds 
itself unable to carry on. The cooperative plan 


has, in general, been adopted because the educa- ~ 


tional authorities in these schools believe it to 
possess educational values and opportunities 
which are superior to the educational values and 
opportunities of the old-line methods of instrue- 
tion. The plan has been adopted because it is 
based on recognized educational foundations and 
does a better job of education. The student 
graduating from a cooperative course is not only 
acquainted with the practical conditions in the 
business world, but he also knows his theory 
better. All during the time he has been study- 
ing the theories and principles in the classroom 
he has been acquiring a knowledge of their ap- 
plication. This knowledge throws light upon 
the theories, makes them alive, interesting and 
shows their utility. In other words, the student 
no longer just memorizes theories and methods 
in school, but actually: in the plants he lives 
theories and methods. They become not only a 
part of his information, but a part of his ex- 
perience, a part of his life, a part of himself. 
Thus, a big by-product of the practical experi- 
ence is a more thorough understanding and a 
surer grounding in the studies which the student 
pursues at school. This is of the utmost im- 
portance, although it is more or less a by-product. 

It has been said that that college graduate is 
successful who is able to match up his practical 
experience with his theoretical instruction. Yet 
this matching up by the old method was left 
more or less to chance. Too many times a stu- 
dent, by the old-line method, would be unable 
to obtain the necessary practical experience 
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until long after he had forgotten his theoretica} 
instruction. The cooperative scheme matches 
theory and practice bit by bit as both are ac. 
quired. In a properly laid-out course very little 
of this matching is left to chance. It is all caro. 
fully planned and supervised. Do not infor 
from this that there should be a day-to-day or 
even a week-to-week correlation between the 
classroom work and the practical experience, 
This is undesirable, even if it were possible. 
The correlation consists rather in so planning 
the schedule that when the student is at work 
he is engaged on tasks the theory of which he 
has studied the previous term at school. As a 
result of this parallel working and learning 
comes, I believe, one of the principal benefits of 
the cooperative scheme—there is little or no de- 
motion when the student graduates from school 
and enters industry. One of the most unsatis- 
factory things about the old-line educational 
plan is that the college student has been train- 
ing and exercising his mental abilities to the 
maximum degree right up to commencement 
day. Upon his graduation, he is trained men- 
tally above many of the tasks which will be his 
at the start of his industrial life. If he is to 
become thoroughly familiar with industry, he 
must go through the various subordinate posi- 
tions, doing menial tasks and routine work. For 
a week or two this probably requires a certain 
amount of mental! exertion, and the young man 
is fairly contented. Soon, however, the work 
becomes more and more mechanical and routine, 
requiring little mental exertion. The young 
man begins to feel much like a highly-trained 
athlete who is compelled to remain inactive for 
several weeks. He misses the mental exercise 
and mental stimulus, and naturally so. This 
mental exercise is something that he needs in 
order to keep himself mentally fit and growing 
in efficiency and eapacity for work. It is a com- 
mon sight to see college graduates drifting 
around for a year or two trying to find them- 
selves and wondering what the matter is, 
whether the trouble lies with the world in gen- 
eral, with themselves or with their education. 
And the truth is that during their four or five 
years in college they may have dropped behind 
in the industrial race, as far as being able to fit 
into industrial life is concerned. Until they ¢® 
eatch up they are bound to be discontented an¢ 
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to question the wisdom of having spent these 
four vears in study. 

. The picture of the cooperative graduate is dif- 
ferent. While he is yet an undergraduate, and 
yhile he is still aequiring his fundamental scien- 
tife and theoretical knowledge, which is later 
soing to be of so much use to him, at this early 
¢ave he is doing the menial tasks in industry, 
arrying out his routine work and going through 
‘he various subordinate positions. In other 

ords, he is carrying on his industrial training 
in parallel with his theoretical training. When 
je graduates from college he also graduates 

a large amount of the more or less unde- 

irable details in business. He is able to take a 
position of greater responsibility—a position 
that requires more mental exertion and which 
tends to keep him mentally active and in good 
spirits. He suffers little, if any, demotion. 
Often, graduation from college is accompanied 
by a promotion in the company with which he 
has taken his practical training. 

While these facts are only more or less known 
to the staff of the educational institutions, they 

ire a matter of common knowledge to the per- 
sonnel staff of the industry of the country. The 
members of the personnel staff in any company 

n tell you how diffieult it is to fit the ordinary 
ollere graduate into the organization, and with 
how much greater ease the graduate of the co- 

perative course enters the industrial world. If 
the cooperative method of education did nothing 
hut this one thing of lessening the demotion of 
the college man upon graduation, it has proved 
its worth. 

Another false idea prevalent concerning the 
cooperative plan is that it is suited only for the 
training of operators and so-called practical 
men. The cooperative course in electrical en- 
gineering at M. I. T. was started mainly to train 
particularly high-grade engineers for creative 
lesign and original research, tasks demanding 
the utmost theoretical knowledge. Already, 
craduates of this class are holding successfully 
positions as ereative designers, where it is nee- 

essary to know the latest facts and theories of 
science and to be able to adapt them to the de- 
sign and development of modern electrical and 
mechanical machinery. 

This audience is made up of educators, a 
group that would naturally be interested in the 
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educational bases of cooperative courses, and I 
am going to discuss these for a few minutes. In 
the first place, it should be laid down as funda- 
mental that the cooperative course is not an 
abridgement of any regular course. Every study 
that is in the regular course should be in the co- 
operative course. Valuable as the practical ex- 
perience is, it can not take the place of the 
subjects taught in school. A young man or 
woman goes to college in order to obtain the 
mental training and education which school of- 
fers. When practical experience is substituted 
for some of the school work, the pupil is robbed 
of just so much of that for which he entered the 
educational institution. A cooperative course, 
therefore, which is conducted on the right lines, 
contains in its curriculum everything that the 
curriculum of the old-line plan contained. 

Secondly, not only should a cooperative course 
present all the subject-material of the non- 
cooperative course, but it should present this 
material in the same form and in the same ex- 
tent. There should be no abbreviated or con- 
densed subjects. The cooperative student should 
not carry a bit heavier schedule at school than 
the non-cooperative student. It is axiomatic 
that if it is most desirable to give a certain sub- 
ject to non-cooperative students a certain num- 
ber of times a week and a certain number of 
weeks a year, it is just as desirable to present 
the subject at the same rate to cooperative stu- 
dents. The utmost care should be taken to see 
that the cooperative students and the non-co- 
operative students receive their instruction in 
any given subject at precisely the same rate. 
What is best for one is certainly best for the 
other. Put in another way: the scholastic re- 
quirements for graduation from a cooperative 
course should be the same as those of a non- 
cooperative course, both as to quantity and qual- 
ity of subject-matter and instruction. When 
this policy is pursued, the superiority of the 
cooperative method is apparent, because if the 
two courses have exactly the same subject-ma- 
terial, taught in exactly the same way, then all 
the benefits derived from the practical experi- 
ence obtained in the industry will be a clear gain 
over and above the advantages of the non-co- 
operative course, with the additional advantages 
which are derived from the coordination. 
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Thirdly, in order to make the time spent in 
practical experience of the greatest educational 
value, the practical experience should be laid out 
into a definite course. The student should not 
be given just a series of jobs, but should be put 
through a carefully-planned and supervised 
course of experience. The basis for laying out 
this course should not be primarily the plant 
convenience of the cooperating company, but 
the educational value of each operation, the test 
question in each ease being, “Does this job offer 
at this time the greatest educational opportunity 
to the student?” The term “educational oppor- 
tunity” ineludes two features. The job should 
show how the various operations are planned 
and carried out in that particular part of the in- 
dustrial field in which the student wants to en- 
gage after graduation. The job also may have 
a certain vocational-guidance value; that is, it 
may acquaint a student with some part of the 
field other than the one in which he is at pres- 
ent particularly interested, so that he may more 
intelligently choose his life’s work. A course in 
practical experience, properly laid out, will so 
arrange the tasks that each job is scheduled 
shortly after the time when the fundamental 
principles upon which it is based have been 
studied at school. The length of time which he 
may spend on the particular job should be de- 
termined entirely by the educational value of 
each day spent upon it. When the student 
would benefit educationally by a transfer to the 
next job, he should be transferred immediately. 
His progress through the company should be 
one of increasing responsibility and greater de- 
mand upon his mental training and ability, so 
that upon graduation he is ready to step into a 
job the requirements of which, in responsibility 
and mental training, are commensurate with his 
scholastic attainments. In order to produce this 
result the student must be a real producer dur- 
ing his cooperative periods, not a mere observer. 
He must learn to do by doing, not by just ob- 
serving. 

The length of the cooperative periods varies 
in different colleges from two weeks to a semes- 
ter of practically nineteen weeks, the length of 
the technology period being nineteen weeks for 
the fall and spring terms and sixteen weeks for 
the summer term. We believe that there is a 
decided advantage in the student remaining at 
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the institute one full term at a time, in order to 
complete the regular units of study without ip. 
terruption, and in order to be able to enter the 
usual campus life and student activities of the 
institute. From an edueator’s standpoint the 
first reason is probably the more potent of the 
two, but I fear the students have much regard 
for the second. At any rate, the cooperative 
students at M. I. T. have taken ful] advantage 
of this opportunity and have been represented 
in practically every student activity, including 
varsity athletics. A period of full-term length 
not only allows the student to complete regular 
units of study at the institute, but it also pro- 
vides opportunity for organized instruction in 
institute subjects while the students are at the 
plants of the cooperating companies. As a mat- 
ter of fact, two regular institute studies are car- 
ried on by the students while they are away 
from Cambridge. Class sessions are held two 
evenings a week, one session in engineering and 
the other in a so-called humanistic or cultural 
subject. To carry on this instruction, members 
of the institute instructing staff are located per- 
manently at Pittsfield, Massachusetts; Schenec- 
tady, New York, and at New York City, in addi- 
tion to the regular staff at Cambridge. These 
classes prevent any hiatus in the student’s study- 
habits, and offset any real or imagined coarsen- 
ing or materialistic tendency, which some have 
supposed is prevalent in the modern industrial 
world. Whether or not credit can be given to 
these humanistic studies, nearly nine years’ ex- 
perience has shown that contact with industry 
has not ecoarsened the cooperative men nor has 
it made them noticeably materialistic. It should 
be stated in this connection that the work done 
by students in these classes at the works is on 
the whole better than the work done by thes¢ 
same students in their classes at the institute. 
This is probably due to the fact that the student 
concentrates upon two subjects only while at the 
plant, and ean naturally do better than when his 
attention is divided among several subjects, 2s it 
necessarily is when he is at the institute. One 
by-product of these classes has been the develop- 
ment in young engineers of the habit of study- 
ing several evenings a week when they are em- 
ployed during the day. The employers of the 
graduates of this course report that this habit 1s 
as hard to break as it is to form and that the 
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men continue with their evening study after 
graduation. This result alone, in my opinion, 

makes it worth while to maintain this feature of 
cooperative work. ‘The success of the young 
graduate depends as much upon keeping up his 
habits of study as it does upon how well he 
carries on his daily tasks. The student who 
closes his text-books upon graduation is very 
likely at the same time to close his mind to et- 
fort and his eyes to opportunity. 

Another result of these after-hours classes is 
to maintain the student’s fitness during the prac- 
tice period, so that there is little lost motion in 
changing from plant to school life again. 

Another operating principle of the M. I. T. 
course is that any one student should receive his 
practical experience entirely with one company. 
Since there are five cooperating companies, each 
representing a particular branch of the elec- 
trical industry, there is an opportunity for a 
student to apply to that company which offers 
the kind of experience he desires. These five 
companies are the General Electrie Company, 
the Edison Electrie Illuminating Company of 
Boston, Boston Elevated Railway, Stone and 
Webster, Inc., and the Bell Telephone System, 
each of which is comprehensive enough to make 
it well worth a student’s spending eighteen 
months in its various departments. 

The scientifie and theoretical training which 
the student receives at the institute is the same, 
regardless of the company with which he takes 
his practical work. His school work lays a gen- 
eral seientifie foundation, the practical work and 
experience more or less specialize his engineer- 
ing in one particular field. The fundamental 
reason for scheduling the practical work of a 
student with one company is in order that he 
may get a unified conception of the company’s 
poliey, and become imbued with the spirit of 
loyalty, which is so much needed in business or- 
ganizations of the present day. The growth and 
stability of modern business depends fully as 
much upon the loyalty and team-work of the 
engineers and executives as it does upon their 
individual attainments and brilliancy. The 
school training should develop to the highest 
degree the mental and personal qualities of each 
student. The company-training should add to 
this the important virtues of loyalty and coop- 
eration. His intimate contact with one com- 
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pany during his school years should teach a stu- 
dent that loyalty and enthusiasm are prime 
requisites for his advancement and ultimate 
success. 

A third requirement of the M. I. T. course 
is that the student should finish his foundation 
work in physics, mathematics and chemistry 
before he starts his practical work. In other 
words, the student starts his professional and 
engineering studies and his practical experience 
at the same time. For this reason, the first two 
years of the technology course are non-cooper- 
ative and are identical with the first two years 
of the regular courses. The cooperative periods 
start with the third year and continue through- 
out the junior, senior and graduate years, the 
student spending alternate terms, including the 
summers, at the works and at the institute. An 
average of five weeks each year is allowed for 
vacation. 

The M. I. T. course is not only an undergrad- 
uate course; it is also a graduate course, for the 
successful completion of which the student re- 
ceives a degree of master of science, in addition 
to that of bachelor of science. Thus, it takes no 
longer for a man to receive his master’s degree 
by the cooperative method than it ordinarily 
does by the non-cooperative method, the time 
being usually five years in both cases, the fifth 
year of the cooperative students’ course con- 
sisting entirely of individual graduate work. 

A recent study of the positions and salaries of 
graduates of this cooperative course indicates 
that it is unusually successful. The average sal- 
ary of the median graduate of this course is in- 
creasing at a rate 55 per cent. faster than the 
average salary of the median graduate of the 
engineering schools of America, as reported by 
the society for the promotion of engineering 
education. Until recently, two departments only, 
the chemistry and the electrical, offered cooper- 
ative courses. Last June the civil engineering 
department started a cooperative course in rail- 
road operation, the practical experience being 
obtained with the Boston and Maine Railroad. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology of- 
fers a good example of a school located in a dis- 
tinetly industrial center operating particularly 
successful cooperative courses. Antioch College 
and others demonstrate how schools located at 
some distance from large industrial plants can 
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operate upon this plan with success. The truth 
is that the cooperative plan of education pos- 
sesses such great flexibility that it readily can 
be adapted to the local conditions of practically 
any community, and to the ideals, standards and 
traditions of any educational institution. It is 
just as well adapted to prepare in a particularly 
successful manner the keenest intellects for a 
successful career in theoretical research and cre- 





THE INFERIORITY COMPLEX AND THE 
RURAL TEACHER 
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ative design, as it is to train the man of slower 
mentality for the more practical and equally 
important tasks of constructing and maintaining 
the mechanical equipment necessary to turn the 
wheels of modern industry. 

The ultimate possibilities of the cooperative 
method of education are so great that they are 
only just beginning to be sensed by the colleges 
and the industries. 


By I. D. WEEKS 


DurinG the past few years much has been 
said about the “inferiority complex.” People 
have come to look upon it as a great monster, 
a “Frankenstein.” It has been discussed fre- 
quently at educational meetings, in classes of 
education and psychology. It has even found 
its way into the programs of women’s clubs and 
parent-teacher associations. The term is al- 
most as common as “static” and “X-ray.” 

It is the purpose of this article to point out 
the relation of this complex to teachers of rural 
schools. An instructor in rural education in 
one of the teachers’ colleges of the northwest 
said to a group of prospective rural teachers, 
“Tt is important that you develop a superiority 
complex rather than one of inferiority.” 

Has the country teacher an inferiority com- 
plex? If the responses of teachers are any 
indication it would seem so. Some of these 
responses are exemplified in the following illus- 
trations: A visiting-teacher, as she was being 
introduced to various teachers of the county, 
sasually asked where they were teaching. One 
little teacher replied in a weak and timid voice, 
“in District Fifty-six.” Another representing 
about the same amount of training replied in a 
cheerful, optimistic manner, “in Franklin.” 
What is the difference in these two situation 
positions? District Fifty-six is located in the 
open country, while Franklin is a little village 
of some four hundred souls. It would seem 
that the average person does not think of the 
village as being rural, though rural sociologists 
are generally agreed that towns and villages 
having a population of less than twenty-five 
hundred are distinctly rural. 


NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 





The teacher of the rural school has tended to 
be ashamed of her job. She has felt that it 
was a stamp of inferiority. A student said to 
the author the other day, “I do hope that I 
ean get a position in a town school next year 
I do not want to teach in the country.” 

There are other reasons for this feeling of 
dissatisfaction and inferiority on the part of 
those teaching boys and girls in the open 
country. For instance, the rapid turnover of 
teachers in the one hundred sixty thousand 
rural schools of the United States indicates 
that these people are looking for greener pas 
tures, which they hope to find in the schools ot 
the towns and villages. 

A comparatively small number of students 
in the teacher-training institutions of the na- 
tion are electing courses in rural education, in 
spite of the fact that a large proportion o! 
these folk will spend their first years of teach 
ing in the rural school. Few students in the 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools are special 
izing in rural education. These factors seem to 
point out an unwillingness on the part of young 
teachers to cast their lot with agrarian life. 

The question that arises in the minds of th 
readers is: What is the reason for this attitude? 
There are probably a number of things co! 
tributing to the present condition. 

Some one says it is the low salaries. The 
teacher in the country receives such meage! 
remuneration that she can not be expected t 
be proud of her position. Taking the United 
States as a whole there is no doubt some truth 
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in this statement. However, there are many 
teachers in the rural schools of the northwest, 
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sho are receiving salaries on a par with or 
hove those paid in the towns and villages. A 
ody number of rural teaching positions in 
South Dakota are paying as much as one hun- 
ind and fifty dollars per month. On the other 
snd, there are so-called urban positions that 
a paying considerably less than one hundred 
9 dollars per month. Inadequate salaries 
yay account in part for the present attitude 
bat it is not the only factor. 

Some one says the reason that teachers wish 
» Jeave the open country is because of the ad- 
wrse living conditions. As one drives about 
and observes the great distances that teachers 
we compelled to travel from the nearest suit- 

e farm home to the schoolhouse and as one 
dies the varied settlements, whose customs 

ways of life are so different from those of 
average teacher, one is prone to agree that 
the living conditions of the rural teacher pre- 


t a significant problem. 

The writer hears still another group who 
t is not salaries or living conditions that 

ed discontent, but it is rather the lack of 
esome social life. In some communities this 

way be the ease. However, the reader will recall 
splendid social times in parties, clubs and 

e Literary Club. While this form of social 
passing, another is taking its place. 
umunity clubs, parent-teacher associations 
nd Grange organizations are springing up 
roughout the rural areas of the United States. 
These societies afford a fine opportunity for 
vit-expression, education and wholesome recrea- 
that compares favorably with the dance, 

e movie and the bridge party of urban cen- 

ters. “When the artist wishes to paint a pic- 
ture that reveals the true values of a nation he 
oes out into open country.” 
In the judgment of the writer there is still 
her reason for the too frequent inferiority 
plex of the rural teacher. It is the social 
ma that has been attached to those who 
the soil or engage in related activities. The 
s of this attitude are discovered on the 
peges Of human history. It was the slaves of 
‘ome who tilled the soil. It is the peasant of 
“urope who lives on the land. Theoretically, 

is not the case in America. God forbid 
‘aat it may ever be so! Nevertheless, such ex- 
pressions as “the elodhopper,” “the eountry- 
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jake” and “the hayseed” are not unknown in 
this fair land. There has been a subconscious 
feeling that people farm because they are not 
able to do anything better. Perhaps the farmer 
is partially to blame for this situation. Too 
often has he said to his son, “Get an education 
so you will not have to work as I have,” the 
inference being that an education should equip 
one so that he can do something on a higher 
social and economic level than that of agri- 
culture. 

This attitude is found in the following illus- 
tration. James went to the state agricultural 
college after he was graduated from the village 
high school. The folk at home looked upon 
such procedure with misgivings. They did not 


_ believe that an education was necessary if one 


wished to become a farmer. However, after 
studying at the college for some time, James 
obtained a position as an assistant to a man 
who was testing cattle for tuberculosis. James 
was receiving the magnificent salary of one 
hundred fifty dollars per month. The people 
at home thought this was fine and they pointed 
to James with a great deal of pride. It was 
not long, however, until he began to feel the 
call of the farm. He therefore gave up his 
position, went back to the farm, and began 
raising purebred livestock. The attitude of 
the people at home changed. They no longer 
pointed to James with pride but rather as an 
example of failure, a failure because he was 
a farmer. The general-store philosophers of 
the village, in discussing the youth of the com- 
munity, remark with admiration about the boys 
who have gone forth to the city and are now 
lawyers, bankers, or street-car conductors. 
The foregoing paragraphs will give the reader 
an idea as to why the rural teacher may have 
an inferiority complex. It is true that agricul- 
ture has suffered many economic depressions. 
It is also true that there have been many 
“hick” farmers, but have there not been “quack” 
doctors and incompetent business men? 
Agriculture is the largest single industry in 
the country. More than ten millions of people 
are engaged in it. It employs more people 
than do the railroads, the textile, or the ma- 
chine industry. Chance farming governed by 
the moon has passed into oblivion. The new 
agriculture is carried on by educated, intelli- 
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gent men and women. By scientifie methods 
two blades of grass have been induced to grow 
where one grew before. By the same token 
will the efficiency of marketing be raised to a 
higher plane. The farmer uses hydro-electric 
power. He rides in a high-powered automo- 
bile and sends his children to college. 

In lieu of the new agriculture it seems evi- 
dent that a new country teacher must enter the 
rural drama. It has often been said, “the sal- 
vation of rural America depends upon educa- 
tion.” Is there any reason why those people 
who teach the youth of those engaged in 
America’s greatest industry should feel inferior? 

Rural teaching is a great challenge. It is 
likewise a great opportunity. It should appeal 
to the highest type of manhood and woman- 
hood. The rural school is located in the won- 
derful laboratory of nature. It is out there 
where one “ean thrill with Spring’s first flutes 
and drums.” The teacher of the country school 
is free from a lockstep system. 

The principal work of the school does not 
have to be sidetracked by an undue amount of 
emphasis on extra-curricular activity. Boys 
and girls have a greater opportunity to develop 
and display initiative, resourcefulness and in- 


THE NEW LONDON UNIVERSITY 


Sir Witui1AM Beverings, a former vice-chan- 
cellor of the University of London, gave a lee- 
ture on November 16 to the London Society 
in the hall of the Royal Society of Arts, on 
“The Physical Relations of a University to a 
City.” Lord Chelmsford, chairman of the col- 
lege committee of the University of London, 
presided. 

Sir William Beveridge, as reported in the 
London Times, spoke of the purchase of the 
site on the Bedford estate by the University 
of London, and outlined the scheme by which 
the university will erect on this site its ad- 
ministrative offices, a university library, special- 
ized research institutes, such as the Institute of 
Historical Studies, and a university hall for 
ceremonies, with smaller halls for examinations 
and publie lectures. It was recorded in blue- 
books that the University of London had about 
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dividuality than do their city cousins, A 
teacher has more opportunity to play a signif. 
cant part in the lives of youth than is possible 
with mass education in the urban centers, 


In the mind of the author there is no valig | 


reason for a teacher of a rural school having 


an inferiority complex. Nevertheless, the | 


reader must not be led to believe that there are 
no problems in connection with rural teaching. 


RK. L. Bunting, of Sam Houston State : 


Teachers College, and Verne McGuffy, of 
Jamaica Training School for Teachers, in the 
May issue of the Teachers’ College Record. 
point out the need for rural-teacher training. 
They suggest that it is the business of the 
teacher-training institutions to prepare teach- 
ers for the situations in which they will teach, 
Along with better training must come closer 
supervision and a more lucrative emolument. 
Moreover, teachers’ colleges and _ normal 
schools, especially in the agricultural regions 
of the United States, should realize that there 
is a problem of rural-teacher training. When 
this challenge is accepted and departments of 
rural education are established with dignity 
and support the inferiority of the rural! teacher 
will disappear. 


14,000 students, 1,100 appointed and recognized 
teachers and many other teachers, but these 
students and teachers could not be found by 
visiting what was called the University ol 
London, in the Imperial Institute building at 
South Kensington. They could only be found 
in the colleges, particularly the great college in 
the central area of London, King’s, the School 
of Economics, Bedford, Birkbeck and the med- 
ical schools. 

Hitherto, while the bulk of the university was 
in the center of London, it had no center of its 
own. A year and a half ago the university, 
with the help of a gift from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, bought its own site on the Bedford 
estate. During the past year it had obtained 
powers to close all the roads across the site 80 
as to make an island area of ten acres. This 
area lay next to the British Museum, between 
the central colleges, near the center of gravity 
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¢ the university. The possession of this site 
all not mean the uprooting of any of the 
wlleges. It was primarily for the central pur- 
poses of the university. It was hoped that 
wrangements would be made for social and 
~sidential facilities, including a faculty club 
éo» teachers and administrators, and a univer- 
sty students’ union, or day house, bringing to- 
ether students of the many colleges. While 
Tondon University could never become predomi- 
nantly a residential university, like Oxford and 
wmbridze, much could be done to give to that 
yalf of the London students who did not live at 
me a chance of living, whether in halls of 
wsidence or in approved lodgings, in an aca- 
jemie quarter close to the colleges, and of 
viving the same chance to teachers. 

To use the site the university would need 
vifts on a seale not dreamed of before; these 
vifts would go, not to some temporary undis- 
tinguished purpose, but to benefit the lives of 
senerations of students. The buildings erected 
» this site would, it was hoped, be the outcome 
f creative imagination in architecture. What- 
wer the design, two things were certain. 
Nothing would be built on the Bloomsbury site 
that was not beautiful, and nothing would be 
built that would not be characteristic of London 
nd of this age. 

lord Chelmsford said that London did not 
realize that it had a university. When it did 
realize the existence of the University of London 
and the progress it had made, he felt sure that 
London, with its great wealth, would make this 
sheme for the centralization of the university 


possible. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES IN 
MEXICO 

Dvrine the last five years a gradual and sys- 
tematic inerease in budget appropriations for 
educational purposes has taken place in Mexico 
and it is the intention of the administration to 
continue this expansion until full educational 
facilities are granted to every child in the re- 
public, according to a statement on the progress 
of education in Mexico issued by the embassy 
in Washington. The statement reads in part: 


This result, it is admitted, requires time, money 
and the gradual training of an army of teachers, 
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but the results already achieved fully justify 
brighter expectations for the future. 

A very interesting feature of the present educa- 
tional movement in Mexico is its practical char- 
acter, teaching the children the use of local natural 
resources, raw materials and natural products, and 
winding up in rural and grammar schools with the 
elements of mechanical trades, farming, dairy in- 
dustries and poultry raising. 

Special attention has been given to the rural 
schools. The great mass of the population in 
Mexico lives in the country and it is very im- 
portant that the children derive all possible benefit 
from the elementary education they obtain before 
joining their parents at the farm. 

With this end in view a typical method has been 
devised and eight ‘‘cultural missions’’ of profes- 
sors and specialists in practical farming, cattle 
raising, farm industries, horticulture, aviculture, 
apiculture, sericulture, sanitation, cooking, hygiene, 
floriculture, tanning, small industries, physical 
culture, ete., visit all rural schools in rotation, rais- 
ing extra attendance from parents and children to 
the lectures and demonstrations and going through 
a brief course in all the subjects enumerated, to 
supplement and increase the regular teachings. 

In order to encourage the Indians to cooperate 
in the educational movement special Indian schools 
have been established, where illiterates are given an 
education and a trade, to go back home and show 
others the practical advantages obtained in school. 


THE NOBEL PRIZES 

For the twenty-eighth consecutive year the 
Nobel prizes have been awarded by the Swedish 
Academy, the Academy of Science and the 
Academy of Medicine. This year Norway re- 
ceived one prize in literature, France one in 
literature and one in medicine and Germany 
two in chemistry. The prize in physics was 
held over. 

According to a statement in the New York 
Herald Tribune on December 10 each Nobel 
prize winner will this year receive about $42,- 
060, as compared to $32,478 in 1927. Originally 
each prize was worth $40,511, but the value 
shrank to $30.802 in 1923, the lowest so far. 
In 1926 the prizes were worth $31,094 each. 
The increase in value this year is due partly 
to the remission of some of the Swedish taxes 
and partly because of improved business con- 
ditions. 
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Since 1901, the first year when the prizes 
were distributed, 140 persons have been awarded 
prizes aggregating about $3,975,000. Twenty- 
six of the prizes were awarded in medicine, 33 
in physies, 25 in chemistry, 28 in literature and 
28 for peace work. 

A survey of the nationality of the winners 
shows that 31 of the prizes have gone to Ger- 
many, 21 to France, 20 to the British Empire, 
9 each to Sweden and the United States, 7 each 
to Switzerland, Denmark and Holland, 5 each 
to Norway, Austria and Italy, 4 to Belgium, 
2 to Poland and 1 to Russia. 

Four Americans have won the peace prize— 
Theodore Roosevelt (1906), Elihu Root (1912), 
Woodrow Wilson (1918) and Charles G. Dawes 
(1926). The other American winners are A. A. 
Michelson (physies, 1907), A. Carrel (medicine, 
1912), T. W. Richards (chemistry, 1914), R. A. 
Millikan (physics, 1923) and Arthur Compton, 
sharing the 1927 prize in physics with Professor 
C. T. R. Wilson, of England. 

Six women have been prize winners, and of 
these Mme. Curie, Paris, got half a prize in 
physics and later one in chemistry. The others 
were Baroness von Suttner, Austria (peace) ; 
Selma Lagerlof, Sweden, Signora Grazie De- 
ledda, Italy, and Sigrid Undset, Norway (litera- 
ture). 

STUDENT LOAN FUNDS 

A BULLETIN recently issued by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education contains the results of a 
questionnaire in regard to student loan funds 
sent out by Mr. Walter J. Greenleaf, associate 
specialist in higher education. He reports that 
students who desire to finance their college edu- 
cation on the instalment plan have many op- 
portunities to borrow money, go to college, 
graduate and afterwards repay their loans in a 
business-like manner. We are living in what 
appears to be the “instalment age,” where peo- 
ple make large purchases by paying so much 
down and so much per month. Higher educa- 
tion is no exception to the rule and, as an in- 
vestment, yields a high rate of interest with the 
passing years. Ambitious students are assisted 
in finaneing their education by the colleges and 
universities themselves and by many indepen- 
dent organizations. 

In 282 colleges and universities, funds 
amounting to nearly $4,000,000 are loaned an- 
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nually to students of character and ability for 
the purpose of completing their college educa. 
tion. Although these funds are administered by 
the several institutions, there is no uniformity 
as to the manner in which they are handled, 
Various conditions are imposed according to the 
policy of the institution—the need of the sty. 
dent and ability of his parents, locality, restric. 
tions imposed by donors and other factors. In 
some cases no interest whatever is charged, 
while in others the rates run as high as 8 per 
cent., but 6 per cent. is the usual requirement, 

Individual loans average $100 to $150 and 
many are twice as large. Repayment generally 
begins at a stated period after graduation, Ap- 
plications for these institutional loans should be 
made directly to the dean of the college in qnes- 
tion, who will provide proper blanks and spe- 
cific information. 

As soon as a student decides upon the institu- 
tion to be attended, he should find out by corre. 
spondence what loan funds and scholarships are 
available and what self-help opportunities may 
later be open to him. 

Besides these institutional resources, there are 
many educational loan funds maintained by i: 
dependent agencies to aid boys and girls in col- 
lege. These funds are administered by their 
respective organizations and some are restricted 
to students attending specified or affiliated col- 
leges. Some of the funds, established years ago 
by subscription or collection, have been admin- 
istered in such a way that the original amounts 
have been increased many times over. Some, 
new within the year, are not yet organized to 
aid the number of students they will eventually 
serve. 

The questionnaire was sent to over 100 agen- 
cies and foundations which were presumed to 
aid students. 


THE FINANCES OF WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY 

Tue total property of Wesleyan University 
increased by $745,901 during the fiseal year 
ending June 30, 1928, according to the recently 
published report of the treasurer, Clinton D. 
Burdick, and the income from the general in- 
vestments has been distributed at the rate of 6.1 
per cent., .22 per cent. greater than the 5.79 per 
cent. rate for 1926-27. 
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The budget for 1927-28 totaled $508,780; it 

yas met, due principally to the Alumni Fund 
cift of $10,680. The budget for 1928-29 con- 
templates an increase of about $35,000. 
The cost of the university buildings, grounds 
and equipment on June 30 amounted to $3,394,- 
755, an increase of $765,259. The cost to date 
of the Olin Memorial Library amounts to $722,- 
476 and of the Shanklin Laboratory of Biology 
$178,330. 

The Hall Laboratory of Chemistry has been 
completed, $12,992 having been spent upon it 
for construction and $1,648 for equipment. 
The Shanklin Laboratory of Biology has been 
completed, $178,330 having been spent upon it 
for construction and $868 for apparatus and 
equipment. Also the Harriman Dormitory has 
been completed and is being oceupied by stu- 
dents; the amount expended for construction 
to date is $233,268. The steam distributing 
system of the heating plant has been extended 
at a cost of $21,565. 

The following approximate figures on income 
and expenditures are obtained by using the 

verage active attendance of undergraduates 
for the year, i.e., 600; in the income from stu- 
dents the figures for room rent, board, infirmary, 
ete,, are included : 

















INCOME 
Propor- Amount 
Total tion per 
of total student 
St Ib cceuaeaemed . $205,784 40% $342 
Investments 224,885 45% 375 
Miscellaneous ........ 52,853 10% 88 
eS eS 25,010 5% 40 
EXPENDITURES 
Instruction and Li- 
brary meneame $500,041 67% $564 
Administration ....... 52,359 10% 86 
General __—-- 81,500 6% 52 
17% 143 
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THE INTERNATIONAL HALL OF PHI- 
LOSOPHY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


As a memorial to Seeley W. Mudd, mining 
engineer of Los Angeles, a new hall is being 
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erected which is to house the department and the 
Hoose Library of Philosophy of the University 
of Southern California. The new hall, in the 
North Italian Renaissance tradition, will con- 
tain offices for the philosophical faculty, a num- 
ber of classrooms and seminar rooms, a large 
lecture hall to be known as the International 
Hall of Philosophy and a spacious library and 
reading room and a special room for the grow- 
ing collection of rare books. In the 140-foot 
clock tower that surmounts the building will be 
a number of individual study rooms for the use 
of advanced students in philosophy. The build- 
ing, which is to cost $265,000, is being erected 
on the university campus, facing Exposition 
Park. It is proposed that there shall be built 
up about the department a center of general 
philosophic culture, wherein public lectures, dis- 
cussions and library and reading-room facilities 
shall be available to those who can use them to 
advantage. 

To carry out this program the department 
seeks to bring to the university each year some 
outstanding visiting professor in philosophy, 
who shall be representative of his school of 
thought. During 1926-27 Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, 
of the University of Oxford, was the guest 
teacher. Last year Dr. J. H. Muirhead, En- 
glish authority, lectured on contemporary phi- 
losophy, and this year the guest professor is Dr. 
Joseph Alexander Leighton, head of the depart- 
ment of philosophy at Ohio State University. 
To supplement these influences the university 
proposes to invite each year a representative of 
Oriental thought to lecture at Southern Cali- 
fornia. In this way it is proposed that the best 
thought of the East and West may find at this 
university a common meeting-place, and that in 
time a philosophical rapprochement between the 
Orient and the Occident may be established. 

Provision is to be made in the new hall for a 
library that will ultimately number 200,000 vol- 
umes. The departmental library, which has 
been described as the best collection of books on 
philosophy on the Pacifie coast, has been made 
possible by the generosity, first of Colonel 
Mudd, and latterly of other friends. It con- 
tains at the present time more than 8,000 vol- 
umes, including a number of incunabula and 
other well-nigh priceless volumes. To care for 
these a special room with fire-proof shelves and 
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provision against theft is being included in the 
new hall. 

As a supplement to this library the advanced 
students in the department are privileged to 
use the Henry E. Huntington Library at San 
Marino, which is about an hour’s drive from the 
university. In this library, one of the finest 
private libraries in existence, are more than 
4,000 ineunabula and a vast store of precious 
material, much of which is still unexplored by 
modern scholars. 


SERVICE TO NORMAL SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHERS COLLEGES AT NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY 

DurinG the past year the School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, has reorganized its 
service so as to provide courses on the under- 
graduate and on the graduate levels, on the 
campus and in the Institute of Education at 
extra-mural centers, for present and prospective 
officers and teachers in the following types of 
positions: (a) Administrative officers of teachers 
colleges, normal schools and university schools 
and colleges of education and of college depart- 
ments of education. (b) Professors and teach- 
ers in the several departments of instruction in 
teacher-training institutions. (¢) Directors and 
principals of laboratory schools (experimental 
and demonstration schools, participation centers 
and cooperating training schools for “appren- 
tice” or “practice” teaching) connected with 
teacher-training institutions. (d) Supervising 
“erities” or supervisors of training in campus 
laboratory schools and in cooperating public- 
school systems where “apprentice” or “practice” 
teaching is done. (e) “Training,” “critic,” “ap- 
prentice,” or “practice” teachers (elementary 
and secondary). (f) “Demonstration” teachers 
(elementary and secondary). (g) Teachers in 
experimental schools (elementary and secon- 
dary). (h) “Helping” teachers and supervisors 
of beginning teachers (elementary and secon- 
dary). 

A considerable number of the departments 
of the School of Education contribute courses 
for administrative and supervisory officers in 
the Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges of 
the country and every department contributes 
a number of courses of specific interest to 
present and prospective instructional officers in 
such institutions. Nearly all the courses offered 
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for persons who classify in groups (a), (b) and 
(c) above are graduate courses and those courses 
offered for laboratory school staff members, 
The (d) to (h) above, though open to students 
of the undergraduate group as well, are jn. 
tended primarily for teachers. Nearly ll 
courses are organized in such units as will per- 
mit of their completion in a single semester or 
during a summer term. Hereafter it is planned 
to have a full program of courses which will 
begin at the middle of the summer term. This 
plan will offer special advantages to those sum- 
mer school teachers in normal schools and 
teachers colleges who are not free to go to New 
York till about August 1. The attendance in 
all courses offered in this division has shown 
an inerease during the past year and especially 
during the summer term of 1928. 
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FINANCES OF THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


Aw Associated Press dispatch reported. under 
date of November 27, that the schools of Chi- 
eago face a deficit approximating $12,000,000, 
eaused by financial troubles “inherited from 
previous administrations, coupled with tremen- 
dous loss in revenue this year from uncollect- 
able taxes.” 

Some extra-legal means of maintaining eur 
rent expenses must be found until more tax 
money becomes available about February 15. 
It is reported that private funds from public- 
spirited citizens will be called upon if necessary. 

Already 75 per cent., the legal limit, of this 
year’s tax levy for educational purposes has 
been borrowed and spent, and as a result the 
public-school system faces a deficit of about 
$12,000,000 before borrowing can be started on 
next year’s funds. 

A civie body named by Mayor Thompson 
when he took office, to cooperate in school mat- 
ters, considered one of two alternatives to keep 
the schools from being closed before more funds 
are available. One was to find some “good 
angel’”’ who would lend money beyond the legal 
limit for the payment of bills and the other was 
for school employees, including all the teachers, 
to go unpaid until funds are available. 
* All declared that the schools would be kept in 
operation, but most city officials said that school 
employees could not be induced to work without 
pay for three months. Either method of relief, 
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| admitted, would be only temporary, for the 
arqres also showed that it has cost about $4,- 
000 more a year to send Chicago’s 500,000 
virls to school than has been provided 


wt 
ys and 
. tax levies. 
“The only ultimate way out of the situation is 
»» jnereased tax rate for school purposes or in- 
eal valuations. As the limit of borrowing 
ss heen reached, credit has been exhausted, 
: i some other method is necessary to keep the 
vipols going. The budget for this year was 
yt at more than $47,000,000 for current ex- 
venses, and the expected revenue was antici- 
voted as more than $45,250,000, but slow tax 
nevments and objections because of tax inequal- 
“os have left the collections several millions 
dort of anticipations, while expenses have 
en about to the budget expectations. 
According to the latest information, the finan- 
eal dilemma of the schools has been solved with 
signing of $2,500,000 worth of tax anticipa- 
warrants by H. W. Caldwell, president of 
be school board, and Charles S. Peterson, city 
rasurer. As a result, teachers and school- 
rd emplovees who might have faced the 
Christmas holiday without their pay checks will 
e paid as usual and the deficit will be wiped 
ut by the sale of the warrants, which carry a 
naximum of five per cent. interest. The city 
treasurer announced he would ask the city coun- 
| to confirm his action, and said he hoped late 
dlections of 1928 taxes would provide further 


THE OHIO STATE EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


Apri, 4, 5 and 6 are the dates of the Ninth 
Annual Ohio State Edueational Conference at 
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Columbus. “Evaluating education” will be the 
keynote of this three-day meeting conducted by 
the College of Education at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Each year the attendance materially 
increases. Last year’s gain of 335 pushed the 
number who took part in the three general and 
38 sectional meetings to more than 4,800. Since 
1923 the attendance has practically doubled. 

To extend the “conference” idea, allowing 
group interests to have even wider considera- 
tion, Friday and Saturday forenoons and Fri- 
day afternoon will be given over to sectional 
group meetings. General sessions will be held 
on Thursday and Friday nights only. The cus- 
tomary Saturday morning general session will 
give way to sectional meetings. 

Groups admitted to the conference for the first 
time will be represented this year by sections 
concerned with adult education, higher educa- 
tion. and attendance supervisors, schoo] nurses 
and visiting teachers. In addition to the three 
new groups mentioned, one or more sectional 
meetings will be given to problems of groups 
interested in biological science, city superinten- 
dents, clinical psychology, commercial education, 
county superintendents, educational and intelli- 
gence tests, elementary principals, elementary 
teachers, English, geography, high-school prin- 
cipals, history, home economics, industria] and 
vocational education, journalism, junior high- 
school principals, kindergarten and primary 
teachers, Latin, mathematics, modern language, 
musi¢, non-biological science, parent-teacher as- 
sociation, physical education, religious education, 
school business officials, school librarians, special 
education, teacher training and village and con- 
solidated school superintendents. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tae American Association for the Advance- 
nent of Science and the associated scientific 
weleties will hold one of the larger convocation 
meetings in New York City, beginning on 
Wednesday, December 27. The addresses of 
te retiring chairmen of the sections of edu- 
‘ion and psychology will probably be given 
a dinner on Saturday evening, at which 
Professor Arthur I. Gates, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will speak on “New Move- 





ments in the Field of Educational Psychology,” 
and Professor Knight Dunlap, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, on “The Outlook of Psy- 
chology.” 


G. Cart ALvERSON, superintendent of schools 
at Syracuse, was elected president of the New 
York State Teachers Association at the recent 
Buffalo meeting to succeed Ernest C. Hartwell, 
superintendent of the Buffalo schools. 
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Dr. J. L. Jarman, president of Farmville 
Teachers College, was elected president of the 
Cooperative Education Association of Virginia 
at the recent Richmond meeting. 


Presipent A. O. THomAs is expecting to go 
to Geneva during the present month to make 
final arrangements for the third biennial confer- 
ence of the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations which will be held at Geneva from 
July 25 to August 3, 1929. 


THE three teachers’ organizations of Chicago 
gave on December 7 a testimonial banquet to 
Superintendent William J. Bogan. 


Owen D. Youne, of the General Electric 
Company and of the Radio Corporation of 
America, has been elected_a trustee of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. M. Gordon 
Neale, since 1923 dean of the school of eduea- 
tion of the University of Missouri, has been 
elected an alumni trustee. 


Dr. Cuartes R. Towne, chancellor emeritus 
of Western Reserve University, celebrated his 
seventy-fifth birthday on November 9. 


Epmunp H. Wvuerpte, director of the school 
of fine arts of Washington University, has been 
critically injured in an automobile accident. 


Dr. R. Tarr McKenzie, professor of physical 
education at the University of Pennsylvania 
and seulptor of the Scottish war memorial pre- 
sented last year to the city of Edinburgh by 
American citizens, was the recipient of a special 
gold medal of the St. Andrew’s Society of 
Philadelphia on the occasion of its one hundred 
and seventy-ninth anniversary. 


James C. M. Hanson, professor of library 
science in the University of Chicago, was ecre- 
ated Knight and Commander of St. Olav by 
special commission of King Haakon VII of 
Norway in a ceremony at the University Club. 
Following a dinner in his honor, Professor 
Hanson received diploma, star and ribbon from 
Olaf Bernts, Norwegian consul, for distin- 
guished service as “the father of modern library 
science.” Professor Hanson, who was chief of 
the cataloguing division of the Library of Con- 
gress for fourteen years, devised the card and 
eatalogue systems which are now standard 
throughout the world. Having spent four years 
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bringing modern methods to the library of the 
University of Wisconsin, he became Associated 
with the Newberry Library in Chicago in its 
early years. He came to the University of Cy). 
cago in 1910 as associate director of libraries, 


THE students of St. Andrews University hays 
elected Sir Wilfred Grenfell as lord reetor ve 
majority of 157 votes, the defeated candidate 
being Lord Melchett. The rectorial election at 
St. Andrews is non-political. 


Proresson A. FRAENKEL, of Kiel, has been 
invited to become head of the mathematical in. 
stitute of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 


Dr. JonN Harotp Ciapnam, fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, has been elected to the 
newly established professorship of economic 
history in the university. 


THE Reverend E. Granay, rector of Boyton 
with Sherrington, has been appointed principal 
of Cuddesdon College, Oxford, in the place of 
Canon J. B. Seaton, recently appointed Bishop 
of Wakefield. 


Dr. Witui1aM F. Burtwer, of University Col 
lege, Cork, for many years assistant commis- 
sioner of education, has been appointed prin- 
cipal officer of the secondary branch of the 
Irish Free State Ministry of Education. 


Dr. Wauter Braprorp Cannon, George Hig- 
ginson professor of physiology in the Harvard 
Medical School, has been appointed exchange 
professor to France for 1929-30. His term will 
fall in the second half year. 


Proressor N. J. AIKEN is acting head of the 
school of business administration of the Wasb- 
ington State College. Dr. Fred R. Yoder has 
been appointed head of the department of soci- 
ology, and Dr. C. O. Johnson, formerly of the 
University of Chattanooga, is the new head ot 
the department of history and political science. 


Miss Marcaret J. McCooey, sister of John 
H. McCooey, the Democratic leader of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has been elected by the New York 
Board of Education to serve as an associale 
superintendent of schools for a second six-yea? 
term. The salary of the position is $12,500 a 
year. When Miss MeCooey was elected six 
years ago a precedent was set in that she was 
the first elementary school principal to be ad- 
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canced over the district superintendents to an 
associate superintendency. 

Tue annual winter meeting of the Harvard 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa for the reception of 
new members and for dinner was held at the 
Harvard Union on December 4. It was ex- 
nected that Dr, William §, Thayer, president 
of the chapter, would preside; President A. 
Lawrence Lowell was among the speakers an- 
nounced. 

Tue Christmas week lectures on the James 
Mapes Dodge Foundation of the Franklin In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, will be given at 3 P. M. 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Decem- 
ber 26, 27 and 28, in the hall of the institute. 
The lecturer this year will be Professor A. S. 
Eve, head of the department of physics, McGill 
University, and his subject will be “Things that 
Spin; Things that Swing; Things that Wave.” 


Proressor EARLE R. Hepricx, of the Uni- 
versity of California, delivered an address on 
“Approximation Processes in Mathematics and 
in Science” at the Ohio State University on No- 
vember 27, and on December 3, at the same uni- 
versity, Professor George D. Birkhoff, of Har- 
yard University, leetured on “Mathematics and 
Art.” These addresses are intended for the 
intellectual and seientifie publie rather than for 
professional mathematicians. 


Dr. Stanton Cort, president of the Ethical 
Church, England, lectured on “A Foundation 
for Moral Leadership” at Cornell University on 
November 22. 

Ar the inauguration of Dr. Harvey Nathaniel 
Davis, former professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing at Harvard University, as third president of 
the Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
New Jersey, a bronze tablet was unveiled of 
Dr. Alexander Crombie Humphreys, second 
president of the institute. Arthur G. Glasgow, 
ot London, an alumnus of the instituve, has of- 
fered $25,000 for the Humphreys Memorial 
professorship in the economies of engineering 
if the alumni raise a like amount by January 1. 


Fre.psTon, the new school of the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society at 238th Street and Riverdale Ave- 
nue, New York City, was dedicated on November 
28, following the annual dinner and meeting of 
the society. Dr. Felix Adler, founder of the 
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society, made the dedication address. Professor 
B. H. Bode, professor of education at the Ohio 
State University, was among the speakers. 


THE Journal of Education reports that the 
Henry Barnard Club of Rhode Island celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary on November 1 with a 
dinner and program. A portrait of Dr. Bar- 
nard was presented to the Rhode Island College 
of Education by Irving C. Mitchell. The his- 
tory of the club was given by Dr. Herbert W. 
Lull, and other addresses were by Drs. John L. 
Alger and Walter E. Ranger, President W. H. 
P. Faunce, Isaac O. Winslow and Dr. Arthur C. 
Boyden. 


In memory of the first woman graduated from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a bas- 
relief of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, who for more 
than 30 years was an instructor in sanitary 
chemistry at the institute, was unveiled on the 
afternoon of December 3. Mrs. Richards was 
the wife of Robert H. Richards, professor 
emeritus, formerly head of the department of 
mining and metallurgy, and it was he who un- 
veiled the memorial in the presence of a large 
gathering of her former students and colleagues 
on the faculty. The bronze is the work of Miss 
Bashka Paeff and is the gift of the alumni. 


Dr. Frank C. WaGner, president of the Rose 
Polytechnic Institute, was killed on November 
21 when his automobile was struck by an In- 
dianapolis train. Dr. Wagner had been a 
member of the engineering department since 
1896 and became president of the institute in 
1923. 


Dr. Witu1AmM Dawson JoHNsTON, European 
representative of the Library of Congress and a 
well-known bibliographer, died on November 19. 
He was fifty-seven years old. Dr. Johnston 
was librarian of the U. S. Bureau of Education 
from 1907 to 1909, of Columbia University from 
1909 to 1914, of the Publie Library of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, from 1914 to 1921, and of the 
American Library at Paris from 1921 to 1925. 


Couin V. DymeEnt, who was at one time dean 
of the school of journalism at the University of 
Washington, died recently in California, where 
he owned a newspaper in Hayward. He was 
also on the faculty of the University of Oregon 
for some years. 
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Mitton Wy.ie Humpureys, said to be the 
last surviving member of the original faculties 
of the University of Texas and of Vanderbilt 
University and for twenty-five years professor 
of Greek at the University of Virginia, died on 
November 21, at Charlottesville, Virginia. He 
was eighty-four years old. 


Proressor A. W. KNEELAND, member of the 
first faculty of Macdonald College until he re- 
tired a few years ago, has died at Quebec in his 
seventy-fifth year. He was an authority on 
Canadian history. 


Miss Mary A. GaLLaGHer, who has been a 
public school teacher for forty years, was killed 
by an automobile on November 23. 


Tue fourth session of the Institute of Inter- 
national Relations will be held at Riverside 
Mission Inn and the University of Southern 
California from December 9 to 14, according to 
an announcement made by Chancellor R. B. von 
KleinSmid. The 1928 institute, consisting of 
morning, afternoon and evening sessions for six 
days, will provide for the Pacific coast similar 
opportunities for discussion of world affairs as 
are provided through the Institute of Politics at 
Williamstown, Mass., and the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations at Honolulu. Dr. Karl C. Lee- 
brick, professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, is director of the institute, 
and Dr. Charles E. Martin, dean of the faculty 
of social sciences at the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, is chairman of the executive 
committee. 


THE education department of the Buffalo Mu- 
seum of Science, which occupies a new structure 
in Humboldt Park, was formally opened on 
September 22. Representatives of leading edu- 
cational institutions of the city took part in the 
program dedicating the department. The ser- 
vices which the Buffalo Museum has outlined 
were explained by Chauncey J. Hamlin, presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. 
Among other services he mentioned a children’s 
story hour, visits of school pupils to the mu- 
seum under the guidance of expert instructors, 
the loan of manuscript lectures and slides, li- 
brary facilities, lectures by distinguished scien- 
tists and radio talks on scientific subjects. 
Other speakers were Dr. Samuel P. Capen, 
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chancellor of the University of Buffalo; Rey- 
erend P. F. Cusick, president of Canisius Col- 
lege; Dr. Harry W. Rockwell, president of the 
State Teachers College; Dr. Ernest C. Hart. 
well, superintendent of schools at Buffalo, and 
Mayor Frank X. Schwab. 


THE second “Floating University” sailed on 
The President Wilson from Jersey City on 
November 8 and will probably reach New York 
on the return journey on June 11, 1929. The 
members of the student body include both men 
and women of university age. They are under 
the leadership of Sydney Greenhie in general 
charge of the group and of Dr. E. A. Ross, of 
the University of Wisconsin, head of the educa- 
tional work. Dr. Henry D. Gray, of Stanford 
University, is dean of men and Mrs, Greenhie 
the dean of women. It was planned to pass 
through the Panama Canal, sailing up the west 
coast as far as San Francisco and in December 
to visit Japan and China, sailing from there to 
India. The last two months of the trip will be 
spent in Europe. Classes will be held at the 
places visited as well as on the ship. 


THe American Council on Education has 
authorized a letter to President Coolidge, urging 
that the office of the commissioner of education 
be kept out of politics. The letter is signed by 
Dr. C. R. Mann, director of the council; Dr. 
Frederick B. Robinson, president of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, and Dr. Samuel 
P. Capen, chancellor of the University of But- 
falo. The letter expresses the opinion that the 
commissionership is one of the most influential 
educational posts in the country and that it calls 
for a highly trained expert, and that only in 
such a person will the educational profession 
have confidence. It continues further: “The 
office is not in any sense political, and it should 
have no relation to party polities. The tenure 
of its incumbent should be unaffected by changes 
of national administration. Only once in the 
last forty years has it been treated as political 
spoils. The educational profession is convinced 
that this general tradition of the political in- 
violability of the commissionership must be 
sustained.” 


Tue John C. Green School of Science, 4 
three-story stone structure and one of the oldest 
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puildings of Prineeton University, was de- 
sroved by fire on November 27. The loss is 
estimated at $200,000. The building had been 
occupied until two weeks ago by the School of 
Engineering, Which moved to a new building. 
Since then it housed the offices of the depart- 
ments of economies, polities and social institu- 
tions. It was erected in 1873 and its early 
abandonment had been planned. 


3owLes Haut, made possible by a gift of 
3350,000 from Mrs. Philip E. Bowles, the first 
dormitory to be owned by the University of 
California, is practically completed, and will be 
opened for men students in January. The dor- 
mitory will accommodate approximately 105 
men. There will be 46 suites of two bedrooms 
and study, two suites of bedroom and study and 
ll single rooms. The rates for the new dormi- 
tory have not been announced, but they will in- 
clude both board and room. 


Junius RoseNwALp has offered the sum of 
$500,000 to the Hebrew Union College in Cin- 
nnati. Mr. Rosenwald attached a provision 
to his pledge requiring that the college endow- 
ment fund must contain $3,500,000 besides his 
$500,000 by July 1, 1929, and that $3,000,000 
f the $4,000,000 shall be available in cash or in 
pledges of not more than 10 annual instalments. 
He also stipulated that $3,000,000 must be used 
from the endowment trust into an available sur- 
plus and reserve fund. The $3,000,000 shall be 
lonated, he said, with an understanding that in 
addition to the annual interest, from 3 to 5 per 
cent. of the capital shall be set aside anuually 
by the trustees to be used for current expenses 
or placed in a surplus or reserve fund, to be 
drawn upon for budget or other requirements. 
Mr. Ochs and Henry Morgenthau, formerly 
United States Ambassador to Turkey, have vol- 
unteered to tour the United States in an effort 
to complete the endowment fund and meet the 
provisions of Mr. Rosenwald’s offer. 


KaLAMAz00 COLLEGE has received a bequest of 
$350,000 for a library by the will of the late 
Mary Senter Mandelle, of Detroit. 

Evcene P. Srove, a trustee of Colorado Col- 
lege since 1912, has given $250,000 to the college 
to erect a chapel on the campus as a memorial 
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to his “clergymen ancestors.” In making this 
gift Mr. Stove requested the trustees to under- 
take to increase the endowment of the college 
by a minimum of $300,000 by June 1, 1930. 


AccorpinG to the will of Mrs. Sally Stalker 
Smith, the Iowa State College has come into 
possession of a house to be used as a residence 
for male foreign students of the college and as 
headquarters for the Cosmopolitan Club. The 
house is a fine residence, formerly the home of 
the president of the college, and is in exception- 
ally beautiful grounds. The formal opening of 
this international house took place on Decem- 
ber 1. 


A art of $100,000 has been made to Dart- 
mouth College from Mrs. William Pierce John- 
son, of San Francisco. 


Yate University will receive $60,000 as 
residuary legatee of the estate of the late Mrs. 
Jessie L. Ward. 

DurinG the past six months New York Uni- 
versity has received gifts amounting to $277,- 
292. They ranged from less than $100 from 
anonymous donors to $50,000 from the estate of 
the late Elbert H. Gary. One anonymous donor 
gave $40,000 toward the expenses of alterations 
at the Washington Square center of the univer- 
sity which will begin soon. The Altman Foun- 
dation contributed $30,000 for the department 
of fine arts during 1927-28. Other gifts in- 
clude the sum of $14,066 for the purchase of 
busts and toward the expense of unveilings in 
the Hall of Fame, for which the university is 
trustee. 


Cyrus S. Eaton, of Cleveland, O., has given 
$60,000 to build, equip and endow a model rural 
school in his native district of Pugwash June- 
tion, N. S. 


A COMMUNITY CENTER on which $2,000,000 
will be expended has been given by Mr. Milton 
S. Hershey, chocolate manufacturer, to the town 
of Hershey, near Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Work of demolition of buildings to make room 
for the structure that will house a theater, an 
added auditorium, a hospital, a library and 
other conveniences for the people of the village 
founded by Mr. Hershey, has begun. Active 
building will be started next spring. This is 
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the second large gift of Mr. Hershey in recent 
months. Early in the fall he started the con- 
struction of two golf courses. One of these is 
in the park surrounding his own residence, 
which will be turned into a country club for 
the townspeople. The other is near the public 
park maintained by Mr. Hershey, the chief at- 
traction of which is a 3,000 capacity auditorium 
where have appeared the country’s best singers 
and musical organizations. The golf courses 
and the Hershey residence are valued at $2,000,- 
000. The new building will be similar to the 
high school, donated in memory of Mr. Her- 
shey’s mother, which is equipped with labora- 
tories and appliances beyond those usually 
found in large city schools. 


More than $100,000,000 will be asked by the 
New York State Department of Education to 
defray the expenses of operating schools in the 
state during 1929 and 1930. Officials who are 
now working out the budget for the coming 
year have been told that $101,962,000 will be 
needed for educational purposes. This amount 
is $6,000,000 more than the entire state budget 
of ten years ago. 


Wituiam J. BOoGAN, superintendent of the 
Chicago schools, has appealed to parents to co- 
operate with police and school authorities to 
report all evidence of speakeasies in the vicinity 
of schools and Police Commissioner Russell has 
ordered the police to close all establishments 
found selling liquor or operating slot machines. 
Teachers and students are said to be divided in 
their reactions to the intensive campaign. Some 
admitted the existence of drinking and gam- 
bling among both boys and girls. Some, how- 
ever, termed the investigation an “outrage” and 
a reflection on the conduct of the city’s 80,000 
high-school students. 


Tue Associated Press reports from River- 
side, California, that charges of gross inef- 
ficiency and cruelty on the part of superinten- 
dents of Indian schools and recommendations 
that the government withdraw and let each state 
supervise its own Indian problems were made 
on November 24 by an Omaha tribesman and a 
former Indian school principal. They testified 
at a hearing of the United States Senate Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, composed of Senators 
J. Lynn Frazier, of North Dakota, and W. B. 
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Pine, of Oklahoma. The committee js exam- 
ining conditions in California. 


AN a ppeal has been made by the president of 
the Porto Rico Teachers Association for cop. 
tributions to rehabilitate those schools of Porto 
Rico which were devastated by a cyclone op 
September 13. Subscriptions may be sent to 
the treasurer of Porto Rico, San Juan, P. R. 
Nearly fifty per cent. of the population is home- 
less and the agricultural products of the island 
are almost totally destroyed. The government 
is using its resources to overcome such evils as 
hunger, sickness, lack of shelter, etc. It js 
feared that it will be unable to grant sufficient 
funds to maintain the school system, especially 
since a large proportion of the buildings wer 
destroyed. 


In compromise settlement of its suit against 
the Texan oil corporations, involving excess 
charges for gathering oil from wells upon land 
owned by the University of Texas in Reagan 
County, that institution has received a refund 
of $1,000,000. The money was deposited to the 
credit of the permanent fund, increasing it to 
approximately $11,000,000. This amount, with 
the exception of the $1,000,000, was received as 
royalties on oil production upon university 
lands. Payments are still being received at the 
rate of more than $150,000 a month. 


A Nationat Child Welfare Congress will be 
held in Havana in December. The subjects 
discussed will include: hygiene, medicine, psy- 
chology, education, sociology, legislation, ab- 
normality and delinquency. All who are en- 
gaged in the study, protection or education ot 
children, or who represent institutions or groups 
working on the behalf of children, are eligib! 
to attend the congress. 


In “Rural Education in England and the 
Punjab” (Occasional Report No. 15 of the Bu- 
reau of Education, India), according to Nature, 
two members of the Indian Educational Service 
describe impressions received in the course of 
a three-months’ tour throughout the length and 
breadth of England, and make instructive com- 
parisons with conditions in the Punjab, and sug- 
gestions for creating a genuinely “rural atmos- 
phere” in village schools in that provinee. 
The “rural bias” question which has been 5° 
much in evidence of late in conferences on edu- 
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ation in England is a hundredfold more im- 
portant in India, owing to the immense pre- 
vpnderance of agricultural as compared with 
yrban occupations, the much deeper cleavage 
petween village and urban life, and the hitherto 
simst exclusively urban bias of the teacher- 
wining institutions and inspectorate. Attempts, 
ses more than forty years ago, to popularize 


wd vitalize the town-made teaching in the 
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country districts of the Punjab, proved ineffec- 
tual until, soon after the war, school farms were 
introduced. Of the reforms recommended in 
the present report, the most important have to 
do with the training of village teachers. In 
selection of candidates, more consideration 
should be given to health, physique, caste and 
domicile, and the duration of the course should 
be increased from 9 months to 18 or 24 months. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE RURAL COMMUNITY CENTER ON 
A CHANGING FRONTIER 

\osr people probably think of community 

enters as urban institutions. There are more 

‘han a hundred community halls in Montana, 

however, Which are decidedly rural in character 

| around which are evolving strong rural 


Quu 


wanizations with fine programs of social im- 


“To understand the function of these commu- 
nity centers, it is necessary to know something 
{ their geographical setting. For one who has 
ys lived in thickly settled sections, it is dif- 
fealt to appreciate the vastness of many Mon- 
tana areas which technically must be classed as 
mmunities. It is true that the state has a 


r of highly productive valleys where in- 
e farming is practiced, where the average 
1 is small and where the population is com- 
vely dense. But a larger state agricul- 
area is devoted to “dry farming” and 


ge, with the ranches large, the population 

se and the towns, even small ones, far apart. 
some conception of this condition may be 
considering the fact that Beaverhead 

County is more than four times as large as the 
futire state of New Jersey, yet the county has 
timated present population of only 5,800, 
mpared with New Jersey’s 3,749,000. In 

t, forty-eight of Montana’s fifty-six counties 
e larger than New Jersey, thirty-two are 
r than Delaware and six are larger than 
To visualize such areas, with a 
population of only five or ten thousand 
people, will give one a proper setting for a 
usideration of the Montana rural community 


nnectieut, 


_ Une might think that no community social 
‘le would be found in such areas, but that a 


state of individualism would obtain. Such is 
not the case, however, for distance is not a bar- 
rier to social contacts in the west. So long as 
the “flivver” will run and the roads are pass- 
able, western people think nothing of driving 
from twenty-five to a hundred miles for busi- 
ness or pleasure. 

The rural people in the west are keenly awake 
to the value of effective community organization 
as a means of achieving wholesome social life. 
Their most difficult problem has not been the 
lack of desire for community contacts, nor the 
size of communities, but rather the finding of a 
suitable place to meet. In the open country, 
the only public building is the schoolhouse, 
usually a small structure erected to accommo- 
date from six to a dozen pupils. In the vil- 
lages, the only public buildings are the school- 
houses and the churches. The schoolhouse 
usually has no gymnasium-auditorium, and the 
buildings of home-mission churches are usually 
inadequate for general community meetings. 

In more than a hundred rural communities of 
Montana the need for a community center has 
been met by the erection of a special building 
usually called the “Community Hall.” Some 
of them are situated in a village, where they 
serve both the villagers and the farmers, and 
are also used as gymnasiums by the school 
pupils; more are located in the country, many 
of them ten, twenty-five and even fifty miles 
from any town or village of consequence. 

In most eases these halls were erected by the 
people of the community as a whole, although 
in some instances by a community organization 
of limited membership, such as a fraternal 
lodge. Where the entire community is respon- 
sible for their erection, sometimes a building 
corporation is formed, while at other times 
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there is no organization. It has been found 
the more successful practice, however, to incor- 
porate rather than to exist as a loose organiza- 
tion. Money is raised by the sale of shares of 
stock in the corporation, subscriptions from 
local persons unable to buy shares of stock and 
more especially from business men in surround- 
ing towns and by entertainments of various 
kinds. Much of the material and the labor 
necessary for the hall is contributed by the 
farmers and ranchers in the community. Many 
of the halls are one- or two-room structures, 
sometimes made of logs, costing between three 
and five thousand dollars, while a few are rela- 
tively more pretentious buildings, costing be- 
tween thirty and forty thousand dollars. Fre- 
quently the smaller buildings are twenty by 
forty or thirty by sixty feet, while larger ones 
are forty by one hundred or fifty by one hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet in size. A few have 
only one room, while some of the larger have 
as many as nine rooms, the average number 
being three. The prosperity of the community 
and the probable demands on the building are 
the factors determining the size and cost. Prae- 
tically every hall is equipped with a stage, 
piano, chairs or benches, and kitchen utensils, 
while some have a phonograph, radio, motion 
picture machine, athletic supplies and a com- 
munity library. 

A few communities have been successful in 
erecting halls but unsuccessful in maintaining 
them. The most satisfactory means of assur- 
ing their success seems to be for the corpora- 
tion to have a board of directors or trustees to 
determine general policies of management and 
to employ a custodian to be directly in charge 
of the center. In most eases the funds for 
the upkeep of the building are obtained from 
renting the halls, subscriptions from people in 
the community and dues from members of the 
corporation or organization owning the build- 
ing. The budgets for maintaining the centers 
vary from two hundred dollars to four thou- 


SUPERVISION IS TEACHING 
Tuat’s what it is for me. I didn’t reach that 
conclusion until rather recently, but since I have 
reached it I know that I am right—for me. 


DISCUSSION 
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sand dollars per year, the average being around 
eight hundred dollars. 

The organizations using the buildings inelude 
farm bureaus, home demonstration clubs, 4. 
clubs, rural Boy Scouts, American Legions, re. 
ligious organizations, lodges and various other 
social and business groups. In many of the 
communities individuals are allowed to use the 
halls for private entertainments upon payment 
of nominal rental fees. Around these halls are 
centered community development programs 
along the lines of education, recreation, ye. 
ligion, health, beautification and home-making. 
School and home-talent programs, lectures oy 
various subjects, religious meetings, dances, 
banquets, community fairs and athletic contests 
are but a few of the many types of meetings 
regularly held in these community centers. 

That these halls are not a passing fancy js 
shown by the fact that a few were erected be- 
tween 1900 and 1910, the largest number of 
them between 1910 and 1920, and a large num- 
ber between 1920 and the present date; further- 
more, during 1927 six communities began 
erection of halls. The leaders in the majority 
of the communities maintaining these centers 
state that the halls are being used a great deal 
more than they were when first erected, that 
practically all of them have had a decidedly 
beneficial effect on community spirit, that th: 
organizations centering around them are be- 
coming stronger and that people are more and 
more considering them indispensable social in- 
stitutions. 

In short, these rural community centers have 
had a far-reaching effect in changing the rural 
social life in Montana communities from the 
“Wild West” individualistic frontier type de 
picted in the story book and on the motion 
picture screen, to one of laudable and progres- 
sive modern cooperative social action. 

J. WHEELER BarGER 

MONTANA AGRICULTURAL 

EXPERIMENT STATION 






For several years I have been reading about 
supervision in long chapters and even whole 
books devoted to the subject. None of this read- 
ing gave me just the thing that I could carry 
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yay with me to supply a satisfying comprehen- 
son of the purpose and method of my work as 
1 went about among the teachers I was trying 
supervise. I couldn’t keep the long explana- 
ons in my mind; I lacked some central thought 
‘iat was sufficiently inclusive and yet reliable. 
But since I have learned that supervision is 
ving (for me) I get along much better. I 


reaciut 


have with me on my round of supervisory duties 
s guide, subjective but helpful and faithful. 

Some one may say that if supervision is teach- 
ne it must be a special kind of teaching. Of 
eurse | recognize the different types of teach- 
ing. There are the special methods for differ- 
et subjects. There are also the various teach- 
ing techniques for the basie types of learning, 
ach as motor-learning, memory-associations, 
But I can’t see 














habit-formation, reflection, ete. 






of teaching any more than they differ from each 
ther. Through them all there runs a common 
vt of principles—ecommon to all forms of 








Some one else may say, “But teachers are 
uults.” To this I would answer that they are 
no more adults than most college students, and 
the latter are still being taught, we trust. I am 
reminded, too, that the great majority of teach- 
ers are very young. Many if not most of them 
have not passed through the rear gate of adoles- 
cence. Then, too, I have been fortunate enough 
to do most of my supervising in smaller sys- 
tems where most of the youngest teachers are 
(and, by the way, where most of the boys and 
girls of the land go to school). Therefore, any 
even well-substantiated argument in favor of 
ifferent methods for teaching adults is not so 

pleable to the kind of teachers I supervise 
for the most part. I recall, furthermore, that 

e very good authorities maintain that the 

thod of learning for adults is not essentially 
ifferent from that of children. None of these 
‘onsiderations, then, causes me any misgivings 
that supervision is 






















thout my proposition 





aching. 

Another souree of inspiration to me for my 
proposition is a comparison of the principles I 
ise in supervision with the accepted principles 
% good teaching. I find that I must use moti- 
‘ation, for instanee, in my work as supervisor, 
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as I did when I was a classroom teacher. I 
have to find out, too, what the teacher knows 
and what she does not know as a basis for my 
efforts to improve her teaching, just as I used to 
diagnose the needs of my pupils as a basis for 
instruction. I find also that if I get my teachers 
working upon problems in the profession they 
become more interested, as my pupils formerly 
did. Then there are the projects in curriculum 
revision, establishing time-allotment schedules, 
devising library lists, ete., that enlist the inter- 
est and effort of the teachers, just as classroom 
projects prove effective in teaching children. I 
find that teachers, like pupils, learn through 
self-activity rather than by being preached to. 
I find that the matter of passing judgment upon 
their work is quite as delicate as assigning 
marks was for the pupils I used to teach. I find 
that teachers respond to cheer and to promotion 
and to just and kindly treatment much as my 
pupils in the classroom did. In fact, in my ef- 
fort to think of some good teaching method (or 
bad one) that will not apply in supervision I 
have failed. This further confirms my convic- 
tion that supervision is teaching. 

Again, I note that authorities on supervision 
say that it is characterized by certain devices, 
such as conferences between teacher and super- 
visor, demonstration teaching, teachers’ meet- 
ings, school exhibits, and the like. But I know 
that good teachers use these same devices with 
pupils. They have individual conferences with 
them to go over difficult matters. They provide 
demonstrations in connection with the master- 
ing of classroom material, either by doing the 
demonstrating themselves or by having it done 
by apt pupils. They have meetings of their 
pupils even in addition to the natural class- 
room congregation for the purpose of present- 
ing programs and giving opportunity for im- 
parting ideals and arousing enthusiasm. They 
have their rooms equipped with facilities for 
exhibiting the work of the pupils so that one 
can see what the others are doing, and they 
sometimes hold larger exhibits for similar pur- 
poses. I am unable to think of any essential 
device that I use as a supervisor or that other 
supervisors use that is not also used by good 
classroom teachers. This adds more weight to 


my theory. 
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When I come to appreciate this close re- 
lationship between supervision technique and 
good teaching—approaching identity as I see 
it—I regret that I did not get this point of 
view earlier. I had mastered to a reasonable 
degree the principles of teaching before I be- 
came a supervisor. I could have carried these 
principles over into my supervisory work much 
more directly and promptly had I recognized 
the close connection. But I thought super- 
vision was quite different from teaching. I 
thought teaching was only what I was to super- 
vise and not also the method I was to use. 
My notion of the function of supervision and 
of its method were both vague. I had no cen- 
tral idea to tie to. I don’t think the first 
teachers I tried to supervise liked my method 
very well; I acted too much like an overseer. I 
didn’t have the democratic attitude and the 
humility that a true teacher has, so admirably 
exemplified in the earthly life of the Great 
Teacher. 

I have come to perceive another advantage 
in looking upon my supervision as teaching. 
I have to take some of my own medicine in 
euring my own _ shorteomings. I used to 
preach to the teachers that they should not 
preach to their pupils. I shot clear through 
the roof of the auditorium in institute, telling 
young teachers that they should not shoot over 
the heads of their pupils. In short, I used 
strictly unpedagogical methods in trying to in- 
duce my teachers to adopt the ways of good 
pedagogy. But now since I have decided that 
I am still a teacher myself I am forced to 
apply the principles of teaching I advocate to 
my own procedure as a supervisor. Since I 
have begun to do this in earnest I feel an in- 
crease in real power. I sense a better response 
from the teachers I try to supervise. They 
liked all their good teachers when they were 
pupils and they like me in so far as I act the 
part of a good teacher to them now. I do not 
mean that they necessarily think of me as a 
teacher, but they instinctively respond to those 
things that I do in my professional relation- 
ship with them which are in keeping with 
sound principles of teaching and learning. 

I don’t enjoy thinking of myself as a super- 
visor; that prefix, “super,” is distasteful. But 
I like to try to be a teacher—a true teacher— 
because such a one brings real help and pro- 
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motes growth and development and js always 
liked and respected. R. V. Howxiys 
Leap, SourH Dakora 


FREEDOM IN PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 

In the modern vocabulary, “freedom” js g 
term particularly subject to confusion and murk. 
iness of thought. Its several connotations are 
quite different to various minds. Freedom js 
not easy to define. 

Every American recognizes, however, that 
freedom is among the most cherished traditions 
of our republic. Ideally the individual under 
the law should have maximum freedom to at. 
tain true happiness. Freedom is both a means 
and a goal. It is ethereal ichor, the blood which 
flows in the veins of the gods. It is a state of 
mind, and also a condition of society. The his- 
tory of humanity reveals little freedom; it lies 
in the future, not in the past. 

The root-meaning of “free,” from the old 
North-European tongue, implies love and affee- 
tion, as distinguishing the members of a family 
in contrast to slaves and serfs. Freedom is ex- 
emption or release from slavery, imprisonment 
or restraint. It connotes readiness, ease, facility 
and boldness and vigor of conception or per- 
formance. This root-meaning obviously has in- 
portant educational implications. 

In the modern school, the pupil’s freedom to 
develop naturally is an essential principle. The 
environment and program of the pupil are so 
construeted and controlled as to stimulate him 
to govern his own conduct, according to the 
social needs of his community. The old school 
method was to domineer him by arbitrary laws 
superimposed from above. 

Freedom, on the other hand, emphatically 
does not mean mushy or fatuous license ; rather, 
a rigorous activity program of self-education. 
Strong character, like the rose on the cheek, 
best comes from within. 

The modern school endeavors to provide, &s 
fully as possible, opportunity to each pupil for 
personal initiative and constructive self-expre> 
sion. The school environment is rich in inter- 
esting educational materials of many kinds, and 


mi! 
readily available for the free use of every pup! 


An amusing parody on the misuse of “free- 
dom” is the apocryphal story of the Alameds 
County teacher, who said one day to her ¢lass: 
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children, each one is to write a short 
Don’t write anything you’ve ever 
Write just what’s in 


“Now, 
composition. 
hoard or seen before. 


In due time Johnny marehed forward with 
the following “creative” essay— 
" «pside of me there’s a heart, a liver, two 
lungs, and a stomach. Inside my stomach is 
»me chocolate, mush, stewed prunes, toast,” ete. 
\any laughable tales might be told concerning 
be mistakes of excessive zeal in giving children 
“freedom.” These peceadillos are negligible, 
however, When one considers the harsh tyranny 
| cruel, pitiful repression with which dys- 
peptic and sour-visaged teachers once ruled 
vith sadistie “hiekory stick” and “birch rod.” 
By “natural development” is meant the un- 
ling and growth of normal personality. Of 
arse, the feeble-minded may develop “natu- 
rally”; but the modern school thinks in terms 
typical, wholesome, non-pathological chil- 
Extroverts and introverts require special 
The atypical should be segregated and 
specialized training, definitely adapted to 


rovrImeaa 


t their peculiar requirements. 
“Freedom to develop” means the full and com- 
ete expression of personality, in many forms 
creative activity and in many realms of hu- 


n endeavor. The progressive school places 
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emphasis upon the vast resources of latent apti- 
tudes, talents and abilities, rather than upon the 
shortcomings and deficiencies of children. Old- 
fashioned methods of marking and grading put 
a fictitious emphasis upon failure; progressive 
education stresses success. 

The progressive teacher fits the tasks to the 
child’s ability, instead of racking him upon the 
inquisitorial torture-apparatus of Gargantuan 
lessons beyond his hope of achievement. The 
new note of freedom in the modern schools is 
one of the most inspiring evidences of the 
present glorious renaissance of education. 

The Italians have a proverb, Giudicar l’arbor 
ad’ frutti maturi, “Judge a tree by its ripened 
fruit.” Much of the fruit upon the trees of 
progressive education is still immature; another 
decade or two will be necessary before judg- 
ment can be passed. 

In general, however, the new educational tech- 
nique is immensely successful. People would 
no more go back in education to the methods 
of medievalism than they would return, in 
mechanies, to the stone hatchets of our Paleo- 
lithie ancestors. 

The door upon the erudities of the past is 
closed, 

VaucHan MacCavGney 

San Francisco, Cauir. 


QUOTATIONS 


ENGLISH SCHOOL BOOKS 

On another page this morning is printed a 
mmary of the report to the Board of Educa- 
by its Consultative Committee on the 
nature and the supply of books in elementary 
hools. Briefly the committee are by no means 
satisfied that the books used in these schools are 
goo! enough, or that there are enough of them, 
they make various recommendations by 
which both quality and quantity may be im- 
proved. The schools, it appears, are still ham- 
pered by the survival of a tradition originating 
i very different times from the present, when 
vhooling meant primarily instruction in read- 
ing without mueh regard for the matter read, 
and when reading was almost entirely confined 
to the classroom. Since those primitive days 
the world has become deluged with printed 








matter; books and newspapers are everywhere, 
and mere ability to read leads nowhere unless 
with its acquisition the foundations are laid of 
good taste, discernment and a critical attitude 
towards what appears in print. From this state 
of affairs several consequences flow. Nothing 
ean be too good for children to read, either in 
class or out of it; the love of good books must 
be encouraged in school and at home; children 
must be familiarized with the appearance of 
bookshelves and led to make use of libraries and 
to take a proprietary interest in books. Books, 
the committee admit, are not everything in edu- 
eation, but they deserve the most careful choos- 
ing in consequence of the spread of the reading 
habit. That children should be “masters of the 
printed word, not its slaves or dupes,” is the 
ideal. 
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The committee are particularly concerned to 
see that children are introduced to the best of 
a great literary inheritance, and they are far 
from confining their recommendations to what 
has to be read in school. But in school they 
suggest that valuable opportunities are often 
lost. They have been told by witnesses that 
recent generations of children show less and less 
acquaintance with the traditional and illustra- 
tive commonplaces of English literature. 
Knowledge of the language and the contents of 
the Bible is declining, and this weakens the 
adult’s power to understand the great English 
classics and impoverishes imagination and feel- 
ing. That is partly because the Bible is too 
often unsuitably printed for children’s use, and 
better printed editions of separate books are ac- 
cordingly recommended, as is also a good Bible 
anthology, but there should be no attempt to 
water down the Bible story in other words. 
Similarly the committee find that school an- 
thologies of poetry too often ignore many old 
favorites of tradition. This impression will be 
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shared by those who have studied the numerous 
anthologies now in currency. It is not that the 
less known or newer verse in these books js poor 
in itself, but that it is not famous enough; it 
seems rather as if anthologists grew tired of ro. 
peating the classics, forgetting that the children 
have a right to be given them in preference to 
the neatest work of modern poets. For famous 
books and poems are not only works of art; 
they are often also historical events of inex. 
haustible effect—though compilers of selections 
for school use sometimes forget this aspect of 
literature. It is a mistake which was never 
made by those who pursued the old classical 
curriculum, however faulty it may have been in 
other ways. The remedy lies in no compulsory 
uniformity of school books—that is the last 
thing the committee wish to bring about—but in 
a more deliberate pursuit of excellence by 
teachers who in the last resort must choose the 
books, and by compilers and publishers of 
books, and in the more careful machinery of 
selection and supervision which the committee 
suggest should be set up.—The London Times. 


REPORTS 


QUANTITY, QUALITY AND ECONOMY 
IN EDUCATION! 


One of the most perplexing problems con- 
fronting the American educational system arises 
from the simultaneous impact upon the school 
of three popular demands—that pupils be ac- 
commodated in greater numbers, that training 
of better quality be offered and that there be 
greater economy in all public expenditures. 

The American people want educational op- 
portunities to be widely extended. Our nation 
was founded upon the assumption that all men 
are created free and equal and we have come to 
believe that all should have an equal chance. 
We desire no leader to be selected on account 
of his wealth alone, no child to be bound by the 
accidents of birth; and we hope that the time 
may soon come when the race of life will be run 
from an even start with a free field. Franklin 
and Lincoln are our heroes. “Onward and up- 


1 Part of the annual report of William F. Rus- 
sell, dean of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


ward” is a favorite motto. The most gratifying 
spectacle to most of us is that of the poor boy 
rising to the gilded heights. The humble origins 
of Smith and Hoover are political capital. This 
is the explanation of the growth of our school 
system and forms the underlying cause of the 
extraordinary expansion of all its parts. The 
publie school is dear to the hearts of the Amer- 
ican people. Through it they hope to realize 
their fondest desires, and they will not rest 
content until every boy and every girl is given 
opportunity commensurate with ability, regard- 
less of birth, wealth or health. Americans want 
more education. 

At the same time they want better quality of 
They are not satisfied with the 
Returning travelers re- 


education. 
schools as they are. 


ceive thoughtful attention when they pronounce 
American education inferior to European. 
Merchants and manufacturers complain of the 
deficiencies of the graduates of our schools. 
Famous crities perceive a lack of thoroughness, 
they detect a certain softness in our teaching, 
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ind they plead for the production of true schol- 
gs and a return to scholarly ideals. Legisla- 
tures enact laws requiring higher standards and 
eter teachers. School authorities advance ad- 
nission requirements and restrict attendance. 
Certain colleges practically elect to membership 
, favored few. Waiting lists are long. Insti- 
tions secure popular support by announcing 
ys their aim education of fine quality, and they 
point with pride to small classes, individual in- 
¢ruction and edueation by conference under a 










tutorial system. 

The American people want quantity and 
quality, and at the same time display a solici- 
tnde concerning all publie expenditures. The 
eonomy program of the national administra- 
tion, which has had wide public appeal, has 
heen reflected in states and localities by the ap- 
pointment of budget directors, the adoption of 
eonomy policies, the rigid serutiny of all pay- 
ments and the redu¢tion of taxes. Some experts 
assert that the United States can not afford to 
support its present educational program. This 
ems absurd, but one may well pause when he 
looks into the future. If the American people 
proceed with a policy of extending education 
widely and at the same time increase expendi- 
tures in order to work for quality, the time may 
be not far distant when we shall be forced to 
consider whether we, as a nation, can afford to 
pay for all that we want. It is to be hoped 
that our economists will address themselves to 
this problem. A portion of the people by their 
own labors are able to support the balance who 
are not at work—the young, the aged, the ill, 
the unemployed and those who are in school: 
The ratio of the productive to the unproductive 
depends upon a variety of factors, among them 
being wealth of natural resources, geographical 
location, climatie conditions, length of the work- 
ing day, week and year, degree of productivity, 
tconomy and thrift, amount of unemployment, 
age of retirement, birth and death rates, ratio 
of children to adults, general health conditions 
and the effect of the educational system upon 
such of these as are modifiable. Thus tke early 
age of retirement in France, the low productiv- 
ty of China, the frequent holidays of Spain 
and the extravagance of the United States, con- 
sidered by themselves alone, would be conditions 
tending to limit the educational program ; while, 
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on the other hand, the thrift of Holland, the 
long hours of labor of Germany and the high 
degree of productivity of the United States, 
considered by themselves alone, would have the 
opposite effect. From the weighing and inter- 
locking of these factors will come in time the 
answer to the question of how good and how 
extended an educational system a country can 
have. It seems reasonable to believe that in 
general we can pay for our present program— 
and with a more equitable distribution of the 
burden we can probably afford a more extended 
one; but the time will surely come when the 
economic limit will be reached and beyond that 
we dare not go. 

The problem is as difficult as it is important. 
Those who favor quantity are extending educa- 
tional facilities and welcoming the hordes of 
students who flock to the doors of our schools 
and colleges. Those who think first of quality 
are restricting attendance in order to do their 
best for small numbers. If it were possible to 
give a satisfactory education to large numbers 
in big institutions under conditions of reason- 
able economy, the results would be of utmost 
importance. After all, it is a question of the 
possibility of quantity production of quality in 
education. 

We are apt to forget that there is nothing 
new in this idea. Long ago the leading coun- 
tries of the world embarked upon such a pro- 
gram. Once the typical educational relation- 
ship was a teacher and one pupil at a time, and 
even in the present day, when one considers the 
teachers in the old-style schools in Confucian, 
Buddhist and Mahometan countries, masters 
with apprentices, and the adults who are the 
teachers among primitive peoples, it is prob- 
able that there are more teachers in the world 
teaching one pupil at a time than there are 
teachers teaching more than one. Until rela- 
tively recent times, the educational process was 
looked upon much as we view tutoring. In the 
days when the mass of the people received no 
schooling, when a few were chosen to receive the 
rudiments of knowledge, and only the children 
of the nobility were to be educated, it was pos- 
sible to find and support tutors in quantity suf- 
ficient for the task. It was only when the peo- 


ple demanded that all should go to school, that 
individual instruction had to be abandoned and 
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the need became apparent for some sort of 
quantity production. Various experiments were 
made. Individuals otherwise employed were 
pressed into service, assuming teaching in addi- 
tion to other occupations by which they made 
their living. Thus priests and pastors, dames 
and housewives were placed in charge of 
schools. Bell and Lancaster devised plans 
whereby one could teach hundreds, but the 
elass in a school under the direction of a person 
whose prime function it was to teach proved to 
be the most successful and economical solution 
to this problem and as such has persisted to the 
present day. Group instruction is an effort 
toward quantity production. 

Class work has often been criticized ad- 
versely. There has been much discussion con- 
cerning proper limits of effectiveness, upper 
and lower extremes and the optimum size of 
the group to be taught. Recent research is 
giving encouragement to the adherents of the 
tutorial system. Careful studies of the exact 
way in which children learn to read, to spell, 
to add and subtract reveal that much of it is 
an individual matter. Class exercises, they say, 
may serve to help the teacher to diagnose diffi- 
culties, to test results and to give directions; 
but the learning process is more economical 
when the individual works alone. This has not 
forced the abandonment of class work; rather 
it has called for a new technique of teaching. 
Educators have found ways so to vary the pro- 
cedures of class management that individual in- 
struction can be given under school conditions 
without greatly increased cost. The plan re- 
sembles a correspondence course given in resi- 
dence. Undoubtedly the American genius for 
administration when turned to this problem will 
find in the future more perfect methods of sup- 
plementing the individual contacts of teacher 
and pupils so that better results will ensue. It 
is said that Mark Hopkins on one end of a 
log and a student on the other would make a 
university. One wonders why so obvious a state- 
ment should be handed down from generation 
to generation. Naturally it would be a fine in- 
stitution and the annual tuition charges per 
student would be exactly the salary of a dis- 
tinguished man like President Hopkins. The 
real problem is so to arrange the logs like the 
spokes of a wheel that a Mark Hopkins may 
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sit at the hub and pupils and students oy the 
rim in numbers sufficient to carry the cost with 
economy. Our public schools are progressing 
toward a solution. y 
Once when the colleges were small there were 
intimate relations between students and faculty, 
Students were few. Famous teachers gy. 
rounded by their books gave individual attey. 
tion to a small group. Research was attacked 
together; interpretation was made incidentally ; 
great scholars were the inspiration; great 
scholars were the result. As a general thing 
these times are past. Now the colleges have 
thousands of students, huge buildings, multi- 
plicity of offerings and a variety of depart. 
Professors mourn the days that are 
gone, and the temptation is to try to bring back 
former conditions. But the commitments are 
here. Students make their demands. Sheer 
numbers force a change. In occasional subjects, 
such as anthropology and astronomy, the old 
methods are still possible, but for most sub- 
jects they are out of the question. The con- 
ference becomes a lecture course. What was 
formerly personal advice is now a printed 
syllabus. Some of the research guidance is 
given in a class, and the library, formerly the 
workroom, the meeting room, the research |ab- 
oratory and the classroom, tends to become a 
collection of books, housed in a separate build- 
ing, upon the campus to be sure, but in no sense 
holding the intimate and integral relation to the 
life of the institution that once it held. The 
colleges are not remaining static. Despite th 
fact that some are strictly limiting attendance, 
there are many that are trying to improve their 
methods the better to adjust themselves fo: 
numbers. There is no part of our educationa 
system in which so many changes are being 
made and so many new ideas being introduced. 

Thus the school and the college as we tind 
them are already making efforts toward quan- 
tity production in response to the demand that 
many be educated, They are modifying thei 
procedures so that many may be educated better. 
By giving quality in quantity they are serving 
the interests of economy; but the persistent de- 
mands for extended facilities, the eriticism 0! 
American standards, and the cal] for reduced 
expenditures indicate that the problem is not 
yet solved and that much remains to be done. 


ments. 
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B On the 
Ost with r 
gressino p0 COLLEGE STUDENTS KNOW AND 
UNDERSTAND THE LORD'S 
PRAYER? 
Te Were 
faculty rue school law of Tennessee requires the 
rs nd yacher to read at least ten verses of the Bible 
| atten. wei day. The reading is generally followed 
tacked by a repetition of the Lord’s Prayer by the 
ntally- satire school. The child also goes to church, 
iene wd there he often repeats the same prayer, 
| thine | finally it becomes a habit as many other 
8 “win ties of the school. It seems that the ability 
multi- » repeat the Lord’s Prayer is one of the essen- 
lepart. ‘als for teaching, based on the amount of repe- 
at are » and the different occasions upon which it 
y back used. The teacher repeats this prayer not 
ts are sly while she is out in the field at work, but 
Sheer » when she comes to the teachers’ college. 
b jects, We are safe in saying that the college student 
e old comes to the teachers’ college has been well 
mb. ) learning the Master’s prayer. <Ac- 
» con- ¢ to the law of repetition there should 
~ eno question as to whether the average col- 
“inted student should know the Lord’s Prayer 
ce Irom memory. 
» th This problem was suggested to the writer by 
“Tab. » previous study made by Matthews,’ who 
—_ studied the papers collected from the seventh, 
ry éghth and ninth grades in the public schools 
nee ad compared these results with those of 
» the lemy students. He found that approxi- 
The ately four out of five of the students in the 
the junior high school and academy could not re- 
a peat the Lord’s Prayer, and about 67 per cent. 
hei the students comprehended what they were 
for » to repeat. 
‘ Do Cottece StupENts Know tHE Lorp’s 
sit PRAYER? 
~ _ The writer made the following experiment. 
a He gave to each student of the East Tennessee 
hat * te Teachers College, during the spring of 
ei 1928, a blank sheet of paper, and instructed the 
- ‘tire group to write out the Lord’s Prayer 
‘ n_ memory. The papers were collected, 
le graded carefully and also checked. All words 


msspelled or left out were counted as wrong. 
‘ble I shows the number of cases used in the 


‘M. Taylor Matthews, ‘‘A Written Reproduc- 
1 Test for The Lord’s Prayer,’’ ScHOOL AND 
SOCIETY, 26: 242, 
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TABLE I 
Class Men Women Total 
Freshmen ................ 47 286 333 
Sophomores ........... 35 78 113 
pS eae 16 35 51 
ae 17 26 43 
> = .- 18 425 540 





The percentages of the different classes in 
spelling and repeating the Lord’s Prayer cor- 
rectly are as follows: 














TABLE II 
Class Per cent. Correct 
Freshmen 95 
EEE 95 
pee ae 96 
SE see . 97 
Total average 96 





The results indicate that the students can re- 
peat with a fair degree of accuracy this master- 
piece, but there is a slight difference between 
the different classes. We found that there was 
no material sex difference in either repetition or 
comprehension and for this reason all of the 
data have been thrown together. 


Can CoLLece StupENts INTERPRET THE LORD’s 
PRAYER? 

In order to answer this question we had first 
to divide the Lord’s Prayer into fifteen different 
thought units as shown in Table III. The 
students were given a copy of the thought 
units, and a blank space was left after each 
unit to be filled out by the student. The papers 
were collected and later scored and checked. A 
copy of the thought units of the Lord’s Prayer 
was sent also to each of the ten ministers in the 
city, representing five different denominations, 
to be filled out as they thought best from the 
light of their study. A score card was con- 
structed, based upon the interpretation of the 
ministers, which was used to score the students’ 
papers on the meaning of each thought unit. 
All the different ideas of the ministers were 
included in the score card. If the student in- 


cluded one of the thought units which was in 
the score card under the meaning of a certain 
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passage in the prayer it was counted correct. 
This was done throughout the fifteen different 


TABLE III 








Years in College Approxi- 
Thought Units mate 
I I II IV average 








Our Father ............... 42 39 50 43 44 
Which art in 

heaven .................... 44 49 58 50 50 
Hallowed be thy 

name ... a oe 86 81 71 79 


Thy kingdom come 38 43 54 36 43 
Thy will be done... 69 64 63 86 71 
On earth as it is 

in Heaven .............. 65 57 58 82 66 
Give us this day... 59 48 56 57 55 
Our daily bread... 60 55 64 57 59 
And forgive our 

debts (or tres- 


pees) ........ 64 81 98 & 87 
As we forgive our 
debtors ............ 76 75 77 86 79 


And lead us not 
into temptation. 76 87 87 79 82 
But deliver us from 


ee eee 76 81 67 = 86 78 
For thine is the 
a ae 56 58 64 61 60 


And the powet........... 76 «681 = =—79 2 80 
And the glory, for 
ever, Amen ............. 41 46 67 39 48 


Total average. 63 63 68 67 65 





units of the Lord’s Prayer and the percentage 
correct was computed, the results being shown 
in Table III. The writer realizes that there is 
a great deal of subjective material, but main- 
tains that it gives a general trend of the group 
as measured by the interpretations of the min- 
isters who might be classified as experts in this 
field. Table III shows the percentage of cor- 
rect answers to the thought units of the Lord’s 
Prayer by the different classes. 

The above table seems to indicate that there 
is quite a variation in difficulty in the different 
thought units. For example, the easiest pas- 
sages were—“and forgive our debts” and 
“lead us not into temptation”; while the most 
difficult passages are “Thy kingdom come” 
and “Our Father.” There seems to be very 
little difference between the classes in their 
total average of the entire prayer. It is clear 
that according to our standards of meaning the 
college students do not understand what they 
have repeated over and over many times. The 
average student who will be going out to teach 
children and who will continue to repeat this 
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famous classic, understands roughly only aboyt 
two thirds of what he will repeat almost daily 
in the schoolroom. There is also a general 
trend toward a better understanding on the 
part of the upperclassmen, but the difference 
is very small, as is shown in Table III. We 
also compared the interpretations of the differ. 
ent denominations which were represented jn 
the college, and the following results are 
shown: 





ee 











Denomination Per cent. Correct 
Baptist ........ a 
Christian (Progressive and 

NOM-PrOgressive ) .cccccceceeseesnmmen 62 
RE 63 
ID siiccecnsteiceenscliapientniitiien 65 

Average 63 








There were a number who gave no denomina- 
tion and the other denominations were so few 
that the results were thrown out on account of 
the small number of cases. There seems to be 
a slight difference between the different de- 
nominations which might indicate a general 
trend, but the difference is so small that no 
definite conclusions could be safely drawn. 

This study has shown that a much larger 
percentage of the students know and can repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer than can interpret or under- 
stand the meaning. It also indicates that the 
school and chureh are failing in teaching the 
student the wider and more subtle meaning of 
this well-known passage. If these students who 
are prospective teachers do not know the mean- 


ing, there is not much hope of their teaching 


the Lord’s Prayer to the children whom they 
will teach. If college students understand only 
about two thirds of the prayer the ignorance ot 
the average child will probably be more ap- 
palling than this study indicates. This study 
also emphasizes the fact that mere repetition 
in the church and in the schoo! is not enough. 
We must apply other laws of learning and not 
assume that the child or the college student 
understands what he is able to repeat from 
memory. 
Lester R. WHEELER 
East TENNESSEE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
JOHNSON City, TENNESSEE 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 1928 


pays for Christmas and other high days: includ- 
> St, Valentine’s day, St. Patrick’s day, 
paster and Hallowe’en. Compiled by Rosertr 
Tavex S rLeR and A. P. SANFORD. 360 pp. 


Pays for festivals: including New Year’s day, 

twelfth night, Arbor day, April Fool’s day, May 

ay, Thanksgiving day, Forefathers’ day. Com- 

1 by Ropert HAVEN SCHAUFFLER and A. P. 
73 pp. $2.50. 


Festschrift zur Vierhundertjahrfeier des Alten 
Gymnasiums zu Bremen 1528-1928. 476 pp. 


£1.50. 


HANNS FREYDANK. Pre- 
68 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Pestalozzi, die franzésische Revolution und die 
Helvetik. ArrreD Rurer. 270 pp. Paper bound. 


Die Universitat Halle. 
ZIEHEN, 


A preview of teaching. WaArrEN NeEvIN Drum. 


Diagrams. $1.80. 


Problem-outline in introduction to teaching. 
1G. Park. 90 pp. Paper bound. $1.00. 


Personal and social traits requisite for high 


gade teaching in secondary schools. JOHN 
Ray SHNANNON. 112 pp. Paper. $1.00. 
ERNEST DIMNET. 228 pp. 


The art of thinking. 


heilpidagogische Beratungs- 
179 pp. $1.80. 


Berufsauslese. Eine 
Methoden der 
KARL 


riehungs- und 
stellen. Sop FREUDENBERG. 


Berufsberatung und 

Untersuchung der 
Auslese und der Bewdhrungskontrolle. 
OLD. 189 pp. $2.04. 


kritische 


la Pratique des tests mentaux. Dercro.y FET 
QO text volume and atlas. 392 pp. 
£3.00. 
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The child in primitive society. NATHAN MILLER. 


Die seelische Entwicklung des Menschen. Max 
. Part I: Das 1., 2. und 3. Lebensjahr. 
Eine aus zusammenhingenden Beobachtungen 


fwonnene Darstellung der Kindesseele mit 
Seuutzung der Tagebticher von Gertrud Simoneit- 
Gory pp. Illustrated. $2.28. 


Untruthfulness in children; its conditioning 
‘actors and its setting in child nature. W. E. 
. 79 pp. Diagrams. (Studies in char- 


Paper. $1.00. 


The psychology of the adolescent. Lera A. 
STetTeR HOLLINGSWORTH. 239 pp. $2.50. 


Die geistige Ermiidung. Eine zusammenfassende 
Darstellung. Max Orrner. Second revised edi- 
tion. 180 pp. $1.60. 


CHARLES A, 
Second revised 


$1.60. 


History of the American people. 
BEARD and WILLIAM C. BAGLEY. 
edition. 742 pp. Illustrated. Maps. 


History of the Americas; a syllabus with maps. 
HERBERT EvGENE BOLTON. 336 pp. $2.40. 


The study of religion in state universities. 
HERBERT LEON SEARLES. 91 pp. (Studies in 
character I/3.) Paper bound. $1.00. 


A first book in algebra; New York state edition. 


1928. FLercHer DvuRELL and ELMeEK ELLSWORTH 
ARNOLD. 490 pp. Diagrams. $1.36. 
Trigonometry. A. D. Sippons and R. T. Hueues. 
Parts 1-3. 328 pp. $1.60. 


Eight year old merchants. Leita Srorr. 224 
pp. Illustrated. (Experimental practice in the 
city and country school series.) $2.09. 

English as experience. HeNry Crestrr Tracy. 
328 pp. $2.50. 


Practice handbook in English composition, for 
college students. Paut Caspar Harvey. 369 pp. 
$1.50. 


Methods of teaching English in first and second 
grades. JuLIA HELEN WOHLFARTH and FERNANDO 
V. Bermeso. 147 pp. Illustrated. $.88. 


Practice exercises in silent reading and study; 
a guide for directing the formation and develop- 
ment of skilful silent reading and study habits. 
JAMES ALVIN WILEY. 368 pp. $2.00. 


British prose of to-day. 222 pp. #1:51 


Intermediate French functional grammar and 


conversation. EMILE MALAKIS. 252 pp. $1.36. 


A school grammar of modern German. F. R. H. 
MCLELLAN. 223 pp. $1.68. 
Der Sprachunterricht. im 3. und 4. Schuliahr. 


HANS ScHREYFR. 231 pp. Illustrated. $1.65. 


Picture study in the grades; manual for students 
and teachers. Oscar W. Nestr. 456 pp. Illus 
trated. $3.00. 


[HE SCIENCE PRESS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A TEACH ER’S 
GEREOGRAPHY 


Emphasizing the Problem Method 


By M. E. Branom, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. 


WINS PRAISE 


‘‘Mr. Branom, out of his great enthusiasm for his subject and his 
broad understanding of the difficulties under which the modern teacher 
works, has given to the profession a textbook that is both inspirational 
and instructive. . . (It) presents in a concise and scholarly manner 
the principles underlying the study of educational geography. N« 
teacher can read these chapters and not become an enthusiastic be 
liever in the problem method, neither can she fail in getting a better 
grasp of interpretative geography. . . From an educational viewpoint 
and in mechapical execution, the text is unsurpassed.’’ 

-Washington Post 


Price $2. £0 


Bu the Se author: 


PRACTICE TESTS IN 
ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY 


These tests furnish scientifically organized drill on the 
physical, political, economic, and cultural phases of geog- 
raphy. All the various forms of testing have been 
employed; the broad range includes: factual, memory, 
false-true, best-answer, completion, and problems. Maps 
are included for the place questions. There are 107 tests 
in all, and they come in tablet form with perforated sheets. 


Price, $.68 


In two parts, each .48 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
































